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THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


NE rainy afternoon in late October we 
saw our son diligently studying a mail- 
order catalog. ““What’s on your mind?” 

we asked, bracing ourselves for the inevitable 
touch. “Look,” he said, pointing to the page in 
front of him. “Don’t you think this would be a 
neat present for mother?” His finger rested on a 
picture of a small dog. 

Now we have learned from long experience to 
parry such direct questions until the matter of 
expense has been established. A quick glance re- 
vealed that the “Pin-Cushion Pup” sold for 69 
cents. We further noted that “He’s a lovable 
softy with brightly colored plush exterior, shoe 
button eyes, and a soft felt tongue. Pull his 
tongue and it becomes a yard-long tape measure! 
His perky tail holds a plastic thimble and the 
rest of him holds the pins. Pup is 334” high 
and 5” long from tongue to tail.” Thus enlight- 
ened, we allowed that the Pin-Cushion Pup was 
indeed a bargain, dug into our pocket for the 
money, and went back to work. 

For some reason, however, the incident re- 
mained on our mind. As a parent, we were, of 
course, heartened at the desire of a boy to please. 
But as a teacher, trained to turn even the smal- 
lest incidents into lessons, we were tempted to 
return to the boy and explore with him the 
meaning of Christmas and its age-old message of 
peace and good will. We wanted, above all; to 
tell him about another boy and another dog, and 
about a man whose gifts to the world, freely 
given, could never be measured by a price tag, 
no matter how large the figure it bore. 


N THE Pasteur Institute in Paris stands a 

statue of a young lad battling desperately 
with a mad dog. The boy, as we recall the story, 
was a shepherd named Gupille who lived in the 
Jura Mountains. One day he and four com- 
panions saw 2 mad dog rushing at them. “Run,” 
Gupille cried to the younger boys. Then, while 
his companions fled to safety, Gupille grappled 
with the rabid beast. By the time rescuers ar- 
rived, Gupille had flung the dog to the ground 


and tied its jaws with a stout cord. But the boy 
was torn and bleeding from numerous bites and 
scratches. The rescuers knew, and Gupille knew, 
that he would surely die. Worse, they knew that 
he would die a slow and painful death, for in 
those days the bite of a rabid dog was almost 
always fatal. And then someone thought of a 
man named Pasteur, a chemist in Paris, who, it 
was said, had just discovered a way to prevent 
hydrophobia. They rushed the boy to Pasteur’s 
laboratory where, for the second time in four 
months and the second time in history, the 
famous Frenchman administered his newly-dis- 
covered treatment for hydrophobia. 

This heroic story reveals the meaning of the 
Christmas message better than any number of 
presents heaped beneath a Christmas tree. For 
here we see Gupille, the shepherd boy, make the 
instantaneous decision to lay down his life to 
save his companions. And here we see Louis 
Pasteur, driven by inspiration unknown to most 
men, devoting his life to science and freely giv- 
ing what he learns as priceless gifts to all men 
everywhere. 

If our children and the pupils with whom we 
live and work have not yet learned that there 
is no greater love than that which leads a man to 
lay down his life for his friends and no greater 
glory than a lifetime of service to one’s fellows, 
then it is not the children who have failed, but 
we as teachers and parents. And we will have 
failed because we have not made the most of our 
opportunities to help our children to learn this 
lesson. 


HE problem of teaching moral and spirit- 

ual values—which is what we are talking 
about—is in part that of emphasis and timing. In 
our social studies classes, we spend a lot of time 
on the Napoleons and the Hitlers, bloody men 
who lusted for power over their fellows. But we 
neglect the men and women who lived to serve— 
men and women like Forence Nightingale, who 
taught us compassion and gave us the Red Cross; 


(Concluded on page 372) 
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The East-West 
Struggle for the Baltic 


Lyman B. Burbank 











HERE are those who refer to Scandinavia 

as “Europe’s Quiet Corner.” That partic- 

ular section of Europe has more than its 
share of “glamour” literature, but anyone who 
thinks of it as a quiet corner is obviously not 
conversant with the dynamics of the east-west 
struggle in the world. One simple statement 
should suffice to explain the importance of the 
Baltic Sea in that struggle: Ruegen, an island 
off the North German coast where a Russian base 
is being developed, lies about eighty airline miles 
from Copenhagen. And aside from the obvious 
purpose of strengthening their own military 
position along the Baltic coast, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the essential Russian pur- 
pose is to close off the Baltic from non-Baltic 
nations. To use an historical parallel, the Rus- 
sians aim at creating in the Baltic area a north- 
ern version of Mussolini's mare nostrum in the 
Mediterranean. 

The recent vituperative Russian attacks on 
Denmark and Norway can best be explained in 
view of a mare nostrum policy. When Denmark 
and Norway joined NATO in 1949, the Foreign 
Ministers of both countries had to assure their 
respective followers that adherence did not mean 
foreign bases on their soil in peacetime. The 
issue was important then, and it is important 
now. 

Today Denmark's position is different from 
that of 1949. Then both Norway and Denmark 
were economically and militarily weak. Because 
of this weakness, their decision to join NATO was 
a drastic thing and invited Soviet retaliation. 
Their weakness resulted in extreme sensitivity to 
Soviet pressure—mostly in the form of press and 
radio attacks on the grounds that NATO was an 
aggressive alliance aimed at Russia. When the 








Dr. Burbank, an associate professor of history at the 
State Teachers College in Danbury, Connecticut, here 
discusses one of the crucial problems of Europe—the 
control of the Baltic. 








United States Cruiser, Columbus, paid a courtesy 
visit to Copenhagen a short while after that 
little country joined NATO, it was as if the 
cruiser were a reminder that NATO did mean 
friends. There was not much else besides a 
United States cruiser to indicate military 
strength, and almost nothing but trouble loomed 
on the economic front for both Norway and 
Denmark. 


HE year 1952 brought an end to eleven years 

of rationing in Norway, as well as vastly 
increased industrial production. The year also 
brought with it the end of rationing in Den- 
mark. And it brought economic hope. Denmark 
must live by exports, and for about two years after 
1949 the country suffered from the devaluation of 
the British pound. Troubles over prices of prod- 
ucts sold to Great Britain were only slowly amel- 
iorated by the rebirth of the West German 
economy and the consequent purchase of Danish 
goods. Earnings from shipping and from the 
growing tourist trade helped, and in September, 
1951, the country showed a net export surplus 
for the first time in two years. 

It is not in economics alone that 1951, and 
more important, 1952, were decisive years. In 
1951 the Norwegians were involved in a quarrel 
with Russia over air bases on Spitsbergen, that 
bleak island area north of the Arctic Circle 
which belongs to Norway and which lies along 
the air routes across the Polar regions. In 1952 
this quarrel was enlarged to take in much of 
Scandinavia, and it centered around air bases 
and other military installations. The quarrel 
began to get rough and the Soviets began to use 
the big stick. Scandinavian fishermen in Baltic 
waters were detained and imprisoned on charges 
of violation of the Soviet Union’s uni-laterally- 
proclaimed, twelve-mile coastal waters. Note 
after note had been sent to the Scandinavians 
accusing them of aggressive intentions toward 
the Soviet Union. 

In September, 1952, Lester Pearson, Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, handed over the 
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Chairmanship of the Permanent Council of 
NATO to the Foreign Minister of Denmark, Mr. 
Ole Bjoern Kraft. The time of this event cor- 
responded roughly with a great change which 
came over Scandinavia in the east-west struggle. 
Perhaps the most important events in this new 
phase were the ones which started it—the shoot- 
ing down over the Baltic of two unarmed 
Swedish planes. In any case, when Mr. Kraft 
took over the important NATO position, Scan- 
dinavia came under continuous and severe 
attacks from Russian sources. The Scandinavian 
reaction was not what it might have been in 
1949. When he signed the NATO agreement 
that year, Lester Pearson had spoken of the “fear 
and frustration” which gave it birth. That “fear 
and frustration” had by 1952 turned in the 
direction of confidence and defiance. 


T MAY seem strange to Americans that just 

as Scandinavia moved into a period of defi- 
ance, the headlines in American newspapers an- 
nounced that Denmark had delivered a new 
Danish tanker to the Russians on July 7, 1952. 
Under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act, the so-called Battle Act (named for Repre- 
sentative Laurie C. Battle of Alabama), govern- 
ments which receive United States aid are pro- 
hibited from shipping items of “primary strate- 
gic significance” to the Soviets or their satellites. 
Resentment of the Danish action was strong in 
America, and there was a feeling that perhaps 
Denmark had violated the Battle Act. 

The dispute reached President Truman, and 
he explained to the chairmen of six Congres- 
sional Committees that Denmark felt legally 
obligated to deliver the ship under an agreement 
of 1948 and a contract of 1949, both of which 
were before the Battle Act took effect. Mr. ‘Tru- 
man further explained that to penalize Denmark 
by terminating aid would be detrimental to the 
security of the United States, would be a con- 
tribution to the strength of the Soviet Union, 
would foster the political and propaganda ob- 
jectives of the Communist bloc, and defeat the 
purpose of the Battle Act. Mr. Averell Harri- 
man, then Mutual Security Administrator, con- 
curred in the President's final decision. Al- 
though previously in the year the Netherlands 
had shipped some oil exploration equipment to 
Poland under similar arrangements preceding 
the Battle Act, and although non-delivery might 
have violated Denmark’s code of commercial 
ethics, the President of the United States added 
that this country “deeply regrets the delivery.” 


Denmark’s contribution to NATO, including 
some aid from the United States, was in the 
neighborhood of $300,000,000. The value of the 
disputed tanker was $3,000,000. Any judgment of 
the right or wrong of the episode cannot be made 
purely on the basis of economics or of political 
strategy. About the only conclusion to be reached 
is the rather philosophical observation that the 
dispute illustrates the extraordinarily difficult 
task of creating any unified western opinion in 
the east-west struggle. Life, writes Justice Learned 
Hand, is made up of a series of decisions based 
upon insufficient evidence. 


HE shooting down of the two Swedish air- 
"oe in 1952 was followed by maneuvers of 
Swedish air and naval units, officially undisturbed 
by Russia’s obvious intention of turning the 
Baltic into a Russian lake. The aim of the 
maneuvers was to practice anti-invasion tactics. 
Coinciding with these exercises there came re- 
ports from the Danish islands of Zealand and 
Bornholm of Russian activity on the Baltic 
littoral in the air and on the sea. Swong forma- 
tions of Soviet bombers and jet fighters allegedly 
violated Danish territory at night. During the 
course of their maneuvers, the Swedes paid a 
courtesy call to the Danish island of Zealand. 
It is apparent that the distinction between mili- 
tary and political power in the Baltic struggle is 
increasingly difficult to discern. 

Swedish demands for restitution brought only 
a series of insults from Russia. The principal re- 
sult of these Soviet actions of 1952 was a con- 
tinued decline in communist strength in Scan- 
dinavia. The Swedes brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced, some communist spies, and this was fol- 
lowed by the sudden involuntary departure of 
five individuals who were attached to the Soviet 
and Polish embassies. Like the communist party 
in France, the Swedish party has recently been 
busy criticizing and purging itself. 


HE Swedish maneuvers were closely followed 

by great NATO naval maneuvers in Sep- 
tember, 1952. Here again, it is impossible clearly 
to draw the line between political and military 
power. Exercise “Mainbrace,” the first Atlantic 
Pact maneuver of its kind, gave emphasis to the 
point that the West has no intention of permit- 
ting the Baltic to become a Soviet lake. Russian 
threats, intended to frighten Denmark and Nor- 
way into keeping their units out of the Baltic, 
met with determined allied resistance. In spite 
of the continuous attack of Red Star, the organ 
of the Soviet Army, the largest fleet seen in the 
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North Sea waters since World War I participated 
in ‘“Mainbrace” in the waters in and around Den- 
mark and Norway. The mythical situation was 
one which might exist were Norway and Den- 
mark to be overrun from the east. The exercises 
extended to the Danish island of Bornholm, al- 
though no United States units participated in the 
Baltic phase of the maneuvers. This phase called 
for defense of Denmark’s eastern approaches, and 
was carried out by light British, Norwegian, and 
Danish forces. ““Mainbrace,” which really marked 
the coming of age of NATO’s Atlantic Naval 
Command, included 200 ships, 1000 aircraft, and 
80,000 men from nine nations. 

By virtue of Denmark’s NATO membership, 
Greenland has been put at the service of Ameri- 
can military power. With reference to Scandi- 
navia, one of the most important recent events 
has been the completion in the farthest reaches 
of Greenland, along the air routes between the 
‘Soviet Union and the North American heartland, 
of a system of air installations of which the great- 
est is the Thule base. The Scandinavian Airlines, 
operating a passenger route from California to 
Copenhagen via Edmonton, Alberta, and Thule 
may yet demonstrate to civilians what has long 
been apparent to military strategists—namely, the 
importance of arctic air bases in the terrible 
east-west struggle. The great Thule base is part 
of a ring of western bases constructed on the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet world. From Thule to Mos- 
cow is only 160 miles more than from Thule to 
Washington, D.C. The advantages of the Thule 
base—and other arctic bases—should be obvious 
to anyone who looks at a globe or, even better, a 
polar projection. 


HE year 1953 opened with a January note 

from the Russians accusing Denmark of be- 
ing a direct participant in a war being prepared 
against the Soviet Union. The reason given was 
Denmark's apparent decision to let foreign 
military forces lodge on Danish territory in peace- 
time. It seemed, then, that negotiations between 
the United States and Denmark, which would 
have permitted certain United States units to be 
stationed there, were about to be successfully 
terminated. But because this was to be election 
year there was a certain reluctance to “dot the 
i's and cross the t’s” on the agreement. No politi- 
cal party wished to face the voters with a record of 
having surrendered any part of Danish sover- 
eignty, despite the fact that during the early sum- 
mer General Matthew B. Ridgway had touched 
upon this delicate issue at a news conference in 
Copenhagen. Said he, “It is necessary to establish 


British or American military forces in Denmark 
because the northern flank cannot itself provide 
sufficient strength to meet Soviet aggression.” 

For several reasons, both domestic and foreign, 
the Danish elections of September 22, 1953, as- 
sumed importance. The Social Democrats, who 
gained four seats over the number obtained in 
the elections of the previous April, had cam- 
paigned on a platform opposing, among other 
things, the stationing of foreign forces in Den- 
mark now. The election results were not really 
decisive but, if anything was demonstrated, it was 
clear that the forces opposing any peacetime sur- 
render of sovereignty were somewhat strength- 
ened. (Domestically the elections were important 
because this new parliament is, for the first time, 
unicameral, and because the voting age had been 
reduced from 25, to 23 years.) 


HE air base matter will be vexatious for some 
pb In 1949 it was a matter which had to be 
thoroughly aired in public before the political 
parties of either Norway or Denmark would 
throw their support behind NATO. The assur- 
ances given at that time by the Foreign Ministers 
of both countries that NATO envisioned no sur- 
render of sovereignty, and that it would not mean 
the stationing of foreign troops on home soil 
in peacetime, have now been dragged out, like 
skeletons, from the closet of the past. The prob- 
lem is essentially the same in both countries, and 
obviously it is a matter of vital concern to the 
NATO powers. 

On January 28, 1953, Morgenposten, an inde- 
pendent Norwegian newspaper, published a map 
showing the locations of five Soviet air bases in 
the far north, some of them a very short dis- 
tance from the Norwegian border. The story was 
the newspaper’s answer to Soviet press and radio 
attacks on Norway because of NATO's decision 
that Norway construct air installations in the 
far north. The base at Andenes, three quarters 
of the way up the Norwegian coast, is 375 miles 
from Soviet territory. Even though the NATO 
nations have agreed on the so-called infrastruc- 
ture program, aiming to put teeth into the pact 
through joint use of member nations’ military 
installations, it is clear that nationalism is in 
conflict with that program in one of the most 
important strategic areas of the western defense 
system. And this nationalism can hide behind the 
problem—so very human in all its aspects—of 
what happens when several hundred (or thou- 
sand) Americans arrive in a town and spend far 
more money than that possessed by either the 

(Continued on page 368) 





The Classroom Guest 


Richard C. Brown 








AVE you ever invited a guest to your 
social studies classroom? I don’t mean 
as a silent observer, but as an active par- 
ticipant in the instruction. You have? Then you 
are aware of the value of this type of community 
resource. You haven't? Then read further. The 
young service man (or woman) back from Korea 
secures the respectful attention of students of any 
age, and he can no doubt make a unit on the 
Far East more real and meaningful than any 
text. The local postmaster or an office holder can 
add practicality to your civics class. Consecu- 
tive or simultaneous visits by a local labor leader 
and a local businessman can insure that your 
students get a realistic portrayal of both sides of 
one controversial area of moderr life. Your 
county agricultural agent or a farmer can help 
explain why food costs so much. A stamp col- 
lector, the trading representative of a foreign 
nation if you live in a large city, a talented home- 
maker, a butcher, a baker—yes, even a candle-stick 
maker—all can contribute something of value to 
your class. And, a point not to be neglected, 
when you invite a guest to participate with you 
and your students, you may make a firm friend 
for your school. 
CHOOSING YOUR GUEST 
FEW words about selection of classroom 
guests. You may want to choose and invite 
the guests yourself, or you may wish to give your 
students the opportunity of planning this learn- 
ing experience. The latter can be a worth while 
enterprise in itself, if your students are mature 
enough. Perhaps you are new in the community 
or do not know the individual whom your stu- 
dents wish to invite. You may have some qualms 
about inviting a guest, sight unseen, into your 
classroom, but, if your arrangements are handled 
properly, you can minimize the risk of an appear- 
ance that turns out to be a dud. 








“This article,” Dr. Brown writes, “is largely an out- 
growth of teaching experience at Linden-McKinley 
High School in Columbus, Ohio, at Colgate Uni- 
versity, at the University of Wisconsin, and here at 
the College for Teachers in Buffalo, New York, where 
I am now located.” 








“Handled properly” are the key words in the 
preceding sentence. When you invite your guest, 
tell him or her exactly what is involved in the 
appearance before the class. Tell the prospective 
guest the size of the class, the age level of the 
students, where the class meets, when it meets and 
the length of time you would like the presenta- 
tion to take. The original invitation should be 
issued either in person or over the phone. Give 
the prospective guest as accurate an idea as possi- 
ble of just what you expect him to do. Don’t say 
to the local postmaster merely “I would like you 
to talk about civil service.” Give him a good 
idea of the exact points you would like him to 
cover. Explain to him that he should be prepared 
to answer questions, too. If it is possible for you 
to provide transportation, always offer to do so. 
I’ve found, however, that in most cases guests are 
willing to provide their own transportation even 
when you have offered to do so. 


PREPARATION 

HEN your guest accepts your invitation, 

you may breathe a sigh of relief and think 
“Well, that’s taken care of.’’ Don’t be so sure. 
Your work is just beginning. The next step 
is to sit down within a day or two and write 
a letter to your guest. You should have issued 
your original invitation at least two weeks be- 
fore the date when you wish your guest to ap- 
pear, so you'll have plenty of time to get off a 
letter to him. You’ve got him on the line now, 
don’t lose him. Write that the purpose of the 
letter is to confirm your arrangements made 
orally. Repeat in the letter the same information 
you gave him previously—the size and age level 
of the class, the place and the time it meets. If he 
is unfamiliar with your school building or your 
campus you may wish to draw him a map or make 
arrangements to meet him at some convenient 
place. 

Most important, give him in the letter a 
written outline of the points you would like 
him to cover. Of course, tell him that these are 
only suggestions and that he may add or omit 
any items that he feels will improve his presenta- 
tion. Suggest that he bring with him any types 
of material which he feels will be helpful, such as 
charts, pictures, graphs, pamphlets, and the like. 
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If he can leave the materials with your class, 
that’s fine—it will help you build up a collection 
of up-to-date classroom materials. You should 
also include in your letter your telephone num- 
ber or some way in which he can reach you if 
he has to cancel or postpone his appearance at 
the last moment. 

Now that you’re as sure as you can be that 
your guest will show up at the scheduled time 
and place and will be properly prepared, you 
can turn your attention to preparing your class 
for the guest’s appearance. If you, rather than 
the class, have invited the guest, his appearance 
should be announced at least a week before 
it is made, ‘The day before his appearance the 
members of the class should discuss what they 
might reasonably expect to learn from their guest. 
They might wish to prepare a list of questions to 
ask him if the answers are not contained in his 
first presentation. The day after the guest’s ap- 
pearance, you will certainly want to discuss with 
the members of your class the things which they 
have learned. You may want them to write an 
evaluation of your guest’s presentation in order 
to fix his appearance in their minds and to em- 


phasize the points he has made. 

The night before or on the day of the guest’s 
appearance, a phone call is not out of place, the 
purpose being to see if any last minute appoint- 
ments will prevent his coming. Even with all of 
this careful preparation, no teacher can ever 
be absolutely sure that something untoward will 
not take place. Once a guest asked me if it was 
all right to tell a joke. I answered, “Certainly” 
but I didn’t know he was going to tell the kind 
of joke which he told. 


HEN you have read this far, you may 

have decided that it is far easier just to 
keep on teaching classes by yourself with no one 
but you and your students in the classroom. But 
try it sometime—invite a guest to your classroom. 
It’s somewhat less difficult to arrange than a field- 
trip and can often be just as profitable. And, re- 
member, when you invite a guest to your class- 
room, you are not only giving your students a 
profitable experience. If you treat the guest prop- 
erly and give him a stimulating experience— 
you've made a friend for your school. 
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local civilians or the military personnel. As one 
Danish Major General recently remarked, the 
pay of an American sergeant now working under 
him is greater than his own! 


O DISCUSSION of the east-west struggle 
for the Baltic area would be valid without 
at least a brief discussion of Finland and the 
unique position it holds. Were the Soviets to 
win in their efforts to create a Soviet Baltic lake, 
Finland would for all practical purposes become 
a land-locked nation. The Finns, having recently 
completed an eight-year period of economic servi- 
tude to the Soviets, are anxious to keep their 
trade routes to the west open at all times. 
Defeated by Russia, the Finns were compelled 
by the treaty of 1944 to pay Russia $300,000,000 
worth of goods. This, for a nation of only about 
four million persons, was a staggering sum. Much 
of it was paid in ships—over 500 new ones. The 
Soviets also insisted on much electrical equip- 
ment, and machines built to exact specifications. 
Naturally all this had a tremendous effect on Fin- 
land’s economy. 


To shake off Russia’s stranglehold, there 


seemed no alternative but to build a heavy in- 
dustry, based on the importation of raw materials. 
But when the last of the $300,000,000 had been 
paid in September, 1952, the country discovered 
that these new industries needed new overseas 
markets in order to survive. The Finland of 1953 
needs business with the western world. This 
business could be strangled at birth by creation of 
a Soviet lake which would prevent Finnish ships 
from entering or leaving the Baltic Sea. Great 
Britain is Finland’s best customer, and trade with 
the United States is active. Should that trade be 
cut off, Finland would inevitably fall under al- 
most complete Russian economic domination. 


CANDINAVIA is not united. Division exists 
where unity would bring strength. During 
World War II, the Germans took the fullest ad- 
vantage of this disunity, and the Russians are 
now following suit. As long as this situation 
exists, it seems somewhat absurd to talk about 
“Europe's Quiet Corner.” This area, has, indeed, 
become of the utmost importance in the east- 
west struggle. It might be more accurate to call 
it a hot spot, rather than a quiet corner. 





An Articulated Social Studies 
Curriculum in the Elementary School 
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T IS difficult to discuss an articulated social 
studies curriculum without analyzing the 
basis on which articulation is achieved. 

Iherefore it seems appropriate to discuss what it 
is we want or need to articulate with what else, 
rather than concentrating on ways of achieving 
articulation by itself. 

Articulation is clearly related to the problem 
of continuity in learning. It follows that one 
question in the social studies curriculum is how 
to relate learning in school to the social learning 
of children. We cannot assume that children 
come to school with vacant minds on which the 
social studies program can inscribe anything it 
pleases. Rather, children start with some quite 
definite social learnings which have already 
shaped some of their meanings, attitudes, and 
thought patterns. The social studies program 
needs to be articulated with these learnings to 
be effective: to correct the gaps and misinterpre- 
tations in some, to extend others, and to give co- 
herence to all. 

Social scientists have demonstrated that the 
social environments from which children learn 
differ vastly by the social class of their families, 
by their racial or religious heritage, by the region 
of the country or the neighborhood in the com- 
munity in which they reside. In these differing 
cultural environments children have already 
learned and still steadily do learn diverse mean- 
ings of such supposedly common concepts as de- 
mocracy, responsibility, and cooperation. They 
learn different concepts of what a family is, of 
what roles different members in it play, and of 
how authority is used. They also acquire differing 
feelings toward authority figures, different skills 
for interpersonal relations, and different self-ex- 
pectations. 

All of this has a strong bearing on what the 








The author, a member of the faculty of San Fran- 
cisco State College, spoke on this subject at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council in Dallas in 
November, 1952. 








children need to or can learn next. If there are 
differences in these learnings, there need to be 
also differences in what the social studies pro- 
gram emphasizes. In other words, the social 
studies program in the elementary school needs 
to be articulated with the social learning of 
children to have coherence, to be meaningful or 
effective. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE DIAGNOSIS 
DEQUATE diagnosis of the social learning is 
needed to solve this particular problem of 
articulation. In this respect, however, our social 
studies programs seem to be quite defective. The 
idea of basing the social studies program on chil- 
dren's needs is not new, but its practical applica- 
tion has been retarded for lack of adequate means 
for diagnosis, and because the current concept of 
needs is too narrow to encompass adequately the 
variety of social learnings which is important in 
the light of the aims of the modern social studies 
program. 

For example, character development is quite 
central in the elementary social studies. Children 
are supposed to learn to control themselves, to 
act as responsible members of a working group, 
and to cooperate with each other. These are the 
beginnings of learning to be a citizen in a com- 
munity. Yet, lack of knowledge about what has 
preceded in children’s experience is apt to lead 
to a program which may be ineffective, or even 
negative in its net effect. 

This was demonstrated by one second grade 
teacher’s study of what her children thought 
about the consequences of their common mis- 
behaviors, such as disturbing others during the 
work time, talking out of turn, or indulging in 
other varieties of irresponsible behavior. She 
asked them: “If so and so happened, what will 
happen next?” To her astonishment, the children 
mentioned punishment almost exclusively as con- 
sequences of these acts: if someone disturbs some- 
one else, the consequence is that he or she will 
sit on the bench while others play. They were 
seemingly unaware of the social consequences of 
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their behavior: on work, on other children, or 
their relationships to each other. 

It was quite evident that these children had far 
too few experiences with the reality consequences 
of their acts, probably because their parents 
as well as their teachers too readily interposed 
judgment and appropriate punishment. By being 
deprived of experiencing with and weighing the 
reality consequences of their misbehavior, these 
children were also deprived of opportunity to 
develop a basis for moral judgment. While they 
knew the rules of good behavior, it was difficult 
for them to know when these rules applied or how 
to use the realization of consequences on other 
people as a deterrent to indulging in their im- 
pulses. Further disciplinary strictures would only 
have widened the gap. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUES 


HE development of a more inclusive sense of 

values is another central objective. Extension 
of values involves overcoming the natural ethno- 
centricity of young children, who naturally hold 
the patterns learned in their particular style of 
family life as the only right and true ones. To do 
this, it is important to know which particular 
ethnocentric values prevail among a given group 
of children. 

This problem was illustrated by a first grade 
teacher who was exploring what her children 
needed to learn about home and family life. She 
was observing children at free play. They were 
playing breakfast. ‘The mother was cooking break- 
fast, the father was getting ready to go to work, 
and the baby was yelling. When it came to de- 
ciding where to put the breakfast table, one child 
said, “We must put it in the kitchen, that’s where 
we eat breakfast.” Another one countered, “Oh, 
you don’t eat breakfast anywhere except in the 
dining room. That's where we eat.” A third one 
said, “The breakfast is always eaten in the break- 
fast nook.” Later on the “father” was leaving for 
work and kissed the “mother.” The “mother” 
slapped him. The boy looked up nonplussed and 
said, “My father always kisses my mother before 
he leaves.” To which the “mother” replied, “I 
know that my father leaves when the door slams.” 

These children were playing out different styles 
of family life, expressing different meanings of 
family behavior, each unaware that there was 
a range in these patterns. What do these children 
need to learn next about home life? Stereotyped 
stories about the family—father and mother with 
two children and a cat and a dog living in a white 
house with green shutters happily ever after? Or 


to learn that there are many ways of having 
breakfast, as there are in doing many other things 
—all of them acceptable depending on circum- 
stances? 


DIFFERING PATTERNS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


OMETIMES the social learnings of children 

are disturbingly different from what teachers 
expect, or even what they should be. When these 
differences are not discovered and understood, 
they produce misinterpretations of children and 
often even mistreatment, let alone ineffective 
teaching and misplaced disciplinary measures. 

In an eighth grade civics class in a slum neigh- 
borhood a teacher complained of extreme diffi- 
culties with her class. The children were impos- 
sible to control, lacked interest in school work, 
acted as if they were imbeciles, and accomplished 
nothing. Induced to analyze what was happening 
in her class, she began to record anecdotes. One 
of them told of a boy who one day when she 
had made a desperate effort to have a semblance 
of order, came to her and said, “Teacher, if you 
want me to, I can beat up any one in this class.” 

While mulling over this anecdote, the teacher 
began to realize that this boy evidently wanted 
to cooperate with her, but that he had a very 
different meaning both of control and coopera- 
tion. What about other meanings related to civic 
behavior? What about meanings of democracy, 
order, welfare, police, and a host of other terms 
she used daily. She realized she needed some 
articulation with the social learnings of the chil- 
dren before she could get anywhere either with 
discipline or teaching civics. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTENT 

yee possibility of achieving an articulated 

social science program also depends on how 
the content of social studies is viewed and how 
it is organized. Articulation is difficult when the 
subject matter of social studies is chosen without 
any organizing principle in mind except that it 
covers some relevant topics. Sequence in such 
cases is governed by an associative pattern which 
extends one dimension of the topic covering more 
and more examples of the same dimension. This 
is especially true of the primary social studies 
curriculum. A unit on transportation is often 
limited to the means of transportation, extend- 
ing from trucks to boats, trains, airplanes and on 
ad infinitum, instead of extending study to differ- 
ent aspects of the problem of transportation, such 
as what is transported by which means, the effects 
of transportation on ways of life, or how the 
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facilities are owned and managed. 

In such a curriculum it is difficult to decide 
what the continuity should be between the differ- 
ent aspects of the central topic. It is still more 
difficult to establish an articulated relationship 
between different topics, such as the studies of the 
milkman, fireman, and policeman as community 
helpers and the geography of the cold, warm, dry 
and wet lands which often follow if the content 
is seen solely in terms of details related to these 
topics. 

The problem of articulation is considerably 
clearer when the content of social studies is 
viewed as consisting of two levels of subject 
matter: the basic or focusing ideas to be taught 
universally, and a set of details selected to il- 
lustrate and to illuminate the ideas which can be 
treated as replaceable auto parts. Since many 
different sets of detailed content can serve any 
focusing idea, these can be chosen in terms of 
what is most meaningful to a given group of 
children and what extends their social learnings 
most effectively as long as they are equivalent in 
their power to help content and the central ideas. 


SOME BASES FOR ARTICULATION 


Y USING such central ideas as focusing con- 
cepts, around which the detailed content is 
organized for teaching, it is possible to plan con- 
tinuity of learning in terms of providing a con- 
tinuous and cumulative growth in enlarging and 
deepening the insight into these concepts, while 
exploring them in different contents. 

For example, the focusing ideas of the unit on 
community helpers might be to teach that (a) 
many workers are needed to make the community 
run; (b) these workers do different kinds of work 
and all of it is needed; (c) all work is interde- 
pendent and one of them could not work without 
the others; and so with each kind of work goes a 
certain style of life. It doesn’t matter whether 
children study policemen, truck drivers, store- 
keepers, or librarians as long as a sufficient variety 
of work is being “covered” to convey the above 
ideas. It would be at least possible to start with 
these workers whose work is most meaningful to 
youngsters, so that they can see with some sense 
of reality the significance of that work, can in- 
terpret some of the processes in it, and have an in- 
sight into some ways of life that go with it. 

Another basis for articulation rests in the so- 
called general objectives, the achievement of 
which depend not so much on content as on the 
ways of learning content, that is, on methods of 
teaching. A social studies program is supposed to 


help children to learn to think critically, to de- 
velop social sensitivity, and to aid them in master- 
ing the skills for citizenship. 

If this is the case, it is also important to think 
of the articulation of the social studies program 
in terms of providing for cumulatively more ex- 
acting and complex opportunities to practice 
these behaviors. These opportunities do not lie 
exclusively in the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum. Largely they depend on the sequence and 
articulation of the learning experiences through 
which the subject matter is being learned. Rarely, 
however, are the learning activities conceived of 
as having power to contribute directly to some 
general objectives of social studies. Too often they 
are viewed as if their sole contribution lay in help- 
ing the mastery of subject matter. Therefore, the 
problem of articulating the learning experiences 
to provide cumulatively for growth in thinking 
or social sensitivity has been considered scarcely 
at all. Projects such as making murals of the 
westward movement, or constructing models of 
houses in the Arabian desert or in a tropical 
jungle, often bear no relationship to continuity in 
conceptualization of these phenomena or growth 
in sensitivity to various ways of life. 


CTUALLY one can master the content of so- 
A cial studies, such as history, by several differ- 
ent methods. One can learn historical facts and 
ideas by studying exclusively predigested ma- 
terial. In this case there is little opportunity to 
practice discrimination in use of materials, to 
learn how to relate facts to each other, or to de- 
velop capacity to form generalizations and conclu- 
sions. The latter learnings would more likely oc- 
cur when materials and activities are used which 
require selection, and which stress analysis of spe- 
cific facts for the purpose of formulating generali- 
zations from them. While the content understand- 
ing would presumably be the same in both cases, 
the second method is likely to serve several addi- 
tional objectives, notably the methods of think- 
ing. 

If learning experiences are the direct source 
for achieving some objectives, it is important that 
they be planned in terms of a sequence articu- 
lated as to proper steps in growth. This approach 
to learning activities would probably also go a 
long way toward resolving the dilemma of activi- 
ties vs. content, or of interest vs. subject matter. 

Articulation of the social studies program in 
these three terms—relating its content to and 
emphasis to the social learning of children, de- 
veloping a continuity in understanding impor- 
tant ideas, and providing a cumulative growth in 
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thinking and social attitudes and insights—would 
allow a much more realistic application of the 
knowledge about developmental levels than is 
now possible. Sequences in maturation and in 
unique tasks of each age level could be considered 
not only in choice of materials, but in the choice 
of the dimensions of general ideas to be con- 
sidered, in the nature of the detailed content used 
to underpin these ideas and in the level and the 
direction of the intellectual performance and 
emotional insight required. 

With continuity of learning planned in these 
several dimensions it would not seem unreason- 
able to expect that the social studies could pro- 
duce a much higher level in understanding social 
ideas and in applying them than is currently the 
case. The current spotwise disconnected attack 
on important ideas and objectives seems to ac- 
count for the fact that the intelligence of chil- 
dren is grossly underestimated. Children who 
have had an advantage of an articulated program 
even for a couple of years seem to develop an 
ability to use and apply ideas which go far 
beyond what is usually expected for that grade 
level. 

This possibility was illustrated by a fifth grader, 
who had two years of such cumulative develop- 
ment. The class was reading a news item about 
giving wheat to India, which included a debate 
over whether India would get wheat from Russia 





or from the United States. The news item was in- 


‘troduced without any preparation. Some chil- 


dren, annoyed at India’s friendship with Russia, 
said that we need to teach India a lesson by with- 
holding wheat. “If India wants to be friendly with 
Russia,” they said, “let her get the wheat from 
Russia.” Others said that if people were hungry, 
we should feed them, whether they were friends 
or enemies. 

Mike, who two years before had been a prob- 
lem child, throwing tantrums at the slightest 
provocation, unable to think about anything ob- 
jectively or to participate wisely in anything, had 
been taught to think about the multiple causes 
for human behavior, and about the effect of one’s 
behavior on other people’s reactions. The class 
had spent a good deal of time on analyzing how 
interpersonal conflicts occur, and how these con- 
flicts can be controlled and solved. He entered 
this discussion by saying that if one was mean to 
people, “They were mean back to you.” Then 
he added quite seriously, “I know.” Apparently 
Mike was able to transfer what he had learned 
from the analysis of conflicts in his classroom to 
an analysis of an international event, which he 
had not studied. Furthermore, Mike was neither 
a particularly bright or privileged boy. He was 
an average student handicapped for many years 
by his own emotional blocks. If Mike could do it, 
almost any child could. 
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like Roentgen, who gave us the X-ray; like Flem- 
ing, who gave us penicillin; like Pasteur, who 
gave us the germ theory of disease. 

Not all the lessons we teach can be cast in such 
heroic molds. Nor should they be. The spirit we 
seek to strengthen is revealed every day in small 
and simple acts—in the urge of a child to buy a 
Christmas present, in the offer of a girl to dry 
the dinner dishes, in the offer of a boy to rake 
the leaves from the lawn. There is in every 
youngster the desire to please, the desire to serve, 
and it is with this that we must start. 

But we fail as both teachers and parents un- 
less we lead children to see that the great and 
abiding victories of the human race have been 


won by men and women in whom the desire to 
serve became an all-consuming passion. And as 
parents and as teachers we should hope to lead 
all children everywhere to the place where they 
would understand the glory that was Louis Pas- 
teur’s when, in his last words of advice to the 
young men around him, he said: 

“Young men . . . live in the serene peace of 
laboratories and libraries. Say to yourselves, first 
of all, ‘What have I done for my instructors?’ 
and as you go on further, ‘What have I done for 
my country?’ until the time comes when you 
may have the happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some way to the progress 
and to the welfare of humanity.” 




















International High School Work 
Camps: An Experiment in Living 
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LL teachers of the social studies are fre- 
quently asked this question by the stu- 
dents, “What can I do?” The inquiry is 

made with great sincerity, and is always difficult 
to answer in a Satisfactory fashion. Experiments 
are constantly being tried which attempt to find 
an answer to this question. One of these experi- 
ments is the work camp. 


ORIGINS 


HE work camp movement originated during 

the early 1920's as an attempt to bring about 
physical reconstruction in areas of combat and 
spiritual reconstruction for those who had been 
enemies. Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss supported by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Society 
of Friends, began a workcamp in France.’ This 
camp was for adults. The hope was was that 
international good will could be promoted by 
people living together simply and working along 
some line of reconstruction. Working together for 
some common purpose, would, in the opinion ol 
the founder, lead to reconciliation. 

The work camp was introduced into this coun 
try by the American Friends Service Committee 
during the depression years when, in 1934, they 
installed a new water supply system in a com- 
munity near Greensburg, Pennsylvania. The 
movement has grown steadily with camps in 
Mexico, in Europe, on Indian reservations, and 
in city slums. 








“At a time when so many factors tend to pull na- 
tions and peoples apart, it is a source of great sat- 
isfaction to see a very small and perhaps insignificant 
effort which is preparing young people to live to- 
gether in one world.” 

These are the modest words of the author, who 


is well-known to the readers of Social Education, 
and who for many years has taught social studies at 
George School in Pennsylvania. But all who read 
this report will agree that the program he describes 
is neither small nor insignificant. 





THe GrorGe SCHOOL PROJECT 


ECAUSE of the success of the American 

Friends Service Committee camps, George 
School proposed setting up an international 
work camp to give teen-agers from different coun- 
tries an opportunity for getting acquainted by 
working together at carefully selected tasks. 
There was some doubt in the minds of many as 
to whether such a plan could be successful. It was 
decided to set up a work camp in Germany 
during the summer of 1949. This camp was to be 
carried out in conjunction with our afhliated 
school in Duesseldorf. The job was to clear away 
rubble so that our affiliated school, which had 
been destroyed, could be rebuilt. 

This camp included only upper classmen and 
two alumni. The group from America consisted 
of nine boys and one teacher. A similar group 
was selected by the German school. The camp 
was financed in part by the parents of the boys 
who went over. Additional funds were raised by 
the student body through the School Community 
Chest. A Foundation contributed a sum of money 
the first summer so that we could select appli- 
cants without regard to finances. We have been 
able to continue this policy by use of our own 
funds. The British Control Commission furnished 
rations for the work camp during the period of 
its activity. As a result of this assistance, we were 
able to reduce expenses to about $600 per person. 
This included all group expenses, except indi- 
vidual personal expenses such as two weeks travel 
after the camp is over. (The local authorities 
furnished food for all the other camps during 
the period of their activity.) 

The second camp profited greatly from the ex- 
periences of the first. It was co-educational, with 
American boys and girls working with German 
girls from our afhliated school in Berlin and 
German boys from the school in Duesseldorf. For 
this camp we selected undergraduates, generally 


‘Henry Riecken, Volunteer Work Camps. New York: 
Addison Wesley Press, 1952. 
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sixteen or seventeen year olds. A committee of 
students and faculty with the assistance of the 
American Friends Service Committee set up 
specific criteria for the selection of work campers. 
All candidates were interviewed by this com- 
mittee, its recommendations were reviewed by a 
small faculty executive committee, which made 
the final selections. The selectees then went 
through a three-months orientation program, 
which gave them some language training, infor- 
mation regarding the country in which they 
would work, and a clear understanding of the ob- 
jectives of the work camp. It should also be noted 
that in a democratically organized program such 
as that of the work camp competent leadership is 
of the greatest importance. The site selected with 
the assistance of the American Friends Service 
Committee was in the small community of Dorlar 
in Westphalia, where the local Protestant pastor 
was doing a magnificent job with refugees. The 
work campers helped with the construction of 
sanitary facilities and the care of young children. 
Not only were the work campers able to give 
efficient help to the pastor, but they were also 
able to get into close contact with the little com- 
munity. 

Experimentation continued with the third 
camp at Dorlar. This camp included students 
from Germantown Friends School in Philadel- 
phia and members of their affiliated school at 
Falaise in France. This camp, therefore, was co- 
educational, tri-national, and tri-lingual. 

The fourth camp was at College Cevenol at Le 
Chambon in France with the same schools repre- 
sented. The work of this camp was assistance in 
the construction of new buildings for the school 
and also some repair work. The new environ- 
ment brought new problems, but again the camp 
was successful in all of its human relations. 


HE fifth camp in the summer of 1953 was at 
Ts. hloss Annaberg not far from the city of 
Bonn. The work again was with refugees. The 
Participating schools were George School and its 
two affiliates. The reasons for this change were: 
First, it was thought to be just a little easier to 
conduct a bi-lingual than a tri-lingual camp; and, 
second, the number of students desiring to par- 
ticipate was so great that the plan, for at least 
one year, was to give more George School students 
this opportunity. The total number in each camp 
was never more than twenty-five. 

Each camp decided its own daily schedule. ‘The 
first camp at Dorlar worked from 8 until 12 and 
again from 1:30 until 3:30. Coffee was served at 
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4:30, and supper at 7:30. A Quaker meeting for 
worship was held in the evening, after which 
there might be time for a discussion group or for 
participation in community activities. In the 
more recent camps, some time has been set aside 
for language study groups in the afternoon. Each 
camp set up its own self-government committees. 
All of the work campers agree that one of the 
very important factors in making a camp suc- 
cessful is to have work of real significance. This 
requires careful planning. 


AN APPRAISAL 
E ARE well satisfied with the progress 
which the work camp movement has made 
in the secondary school area. We realize that im- 
provements can be made. Certainly the evalua- 
tive study of the college level camps by Mr. Henry 
Riecken will help to improve the quality of fu- 
ture achievements. It is clear to us that some spe- 
cific values can already be cited. Some of these are: 

1. Young people of different nationalities work- 
ing together for some common and significant 
purpose learn a great deal about how to get along 
with each other. There are times when tensions 
arise. It is, however, interesting to note that in 
every camp so far each disagreement has been 
settled successfully by the students themselves. 

2. It is remarkable how the work campers learn 
to understand the point of view of the other 
fellow. That was especially true between the 
French and the German campers. In many in- 
stances these young people formed lasting friend- 
ships. I saw an excellent example of this in Dues- 
seldorf in 1951 when the work camp was over. 
One of the French work campers missed his train 
and was left stranded for the day. One of the 
German boys volunteered to spend the day show- 
ing the French boy the city. When the young 
Frenchman left Duesseldorf that evening he had 
proof that not nearly all Germans had been 
permanently influenced by Nazism. 

3. The camps try to organize themselves into 
self-governing groups with each nationality tak- 
ing its turn as head of the governing committee. 
The European students, at first a bit self-con- 
scious in their leadership role, soon learned to 
do the job effectively. What is more to the point, 
they carried the idea of student participation in 
government back to their own schools, where, be- 
fore very long, student committees began to 
function. 

4. The work camp experience causes some of 
the participants to rethink their life objectives 

(Concluded on page 378) 





Freedom Base: 


How We Exported American Ideas 
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NE of the hallmarks of American de- 

mocracy noted particularly by foreigners 

is its missionary spirit. In our own day 
there are some obvious signposts of our interest 
in freedom throughout the world. Point Four; 
NATO; The United States Information Agency; 
participation in United Nations activities; Amer- 
ican sponsored constitutions for occupied areas; 
Marshall Plan aid; and armed intervention 
against aggression in Korea, all bespeak an abid- 
ing interest in keeping the flame of democracy 
alive. This interest, however, was not born of 
our present powerful position in world affairs. 
Rather, it has a long and honorable tradition in 
our country which deserves more recognition 
than it has thus far received. In fact, it may well 
be argued that during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, America, as a “proving ground 
of democracy,” had a unique influence. It was 
during this period that we established our claim 
as the first country in history to make a con- 
sistent appeal to the world’s masses. 

Along with our present position as a ranking 
power, however, goes an almost inevitable weak- 
ness in persuasive ability. When we were weaker 
we found it easier to persuade the meek that 
theirs was the right to inherit the earth. America 
as a “colossus” is confronted by an urdeniable 
degree of jealousy and “touchiness” present even 
in those foreigners who are fundamentally well 
disposed toward us. Motives of the strong are 
usually suspect. Furthermore, the Cold War re- 
minds us that we now have a rival for the affec- 
tions of mankind. Russia, although its contempt 
for man in particular is demonstrable, still 
trades on its publicized love for man in general. 





Mr. Alexander, to whom Social Education is in- 
debted for earlier contributions, is President of the 
Association of Teachers of the Social Studies in New 
York City. He is a social studies teacher at Brooklyn 
Technical High School, and co-author of New York 
Today and Tomorrow, 








Hence, although conditions today make paral- 
lels untenable, it might prove valuable to be 
guided back to an earlier period in American 
history when we served as a kind of “freedom 
base” from which democratic ideas radiated. We 
do not, to repeat, mean to imply that this era 
can (or should) be recreated, or that it was with- 
out fault, or that good things are not being done 
today. We merely seek to point out that the tradi- 
tion, in Lafayette’s words, of liking the “welfare 
of America .. . intimately with the welfare of 
humanity” received its greatest impetus during 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Unfor- 
tunately, most historical accounts, in emphasizing 
our policy of isolation, have failed to stress the 
qualities of our going democracy for their un- 
settling effects on an undemocratic world. 


A “FREEDOM BASE” 


NE cannot write an account of liberalism 
O and nationalism (1800-1850) without re- 
alizing the role of America as a “freedom base.” 
Study our free and independent countries cre- 
ated during this period and you will find a good 
piece of American idealism in the mosaics of 
their construction. More than one hundred years 
ago, Alexis de Tocqueville pronounced the or- 
ganization and establishment of democracy in 
Christendon to be “the great political problem of 
the time”—and America was the place he chose 
to study so that his own countrymen might bene- 
fit from our experience. 

How, then, did we serve as a sort of common 
man’s Utopia? What messages did we have for 
the mass of mankind? 

To start with the familiar, but unstressed, let 
us take another look at the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the American Revolution. Our 
syllabi all mention these events as inspirations for 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
French Revolution. But this is really only a part 
of the story. Our Declaration was carried far and 
wide, translated, re-translated, and universally ac- 
claimed. Lincoln felt that it promised “liberty 
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not alone for the people of this country, but hope 
for the world for all future time.” 

Our Revolution, in that it was the first suc 
cessful colonial revolt, remained a bright star in 
the dark sky of the reactionary era of Metternich. 
it provided a steadier light than the fireworks of 
the French Revolution, which discouraged many. 
Jefferson hoped that the excitement generated 
among the people of the world over our Revolu- 
tion “will ameliorate the condition of man over a 
sreat portion of the globe.” 

Belgium, Ireland, Spain, and Holland were all 
excited to varied action by the American Revo 
lution; successes, unfortunately, were slower. In 
the German States, Kant, Lessing, Herder, Goe- 
the, and Schiller praised our Revolution. In our 
own day, Nehru of India acknowledges it as a 
beacon light transcending the centuries. 

America as a place of refuge had a considerable 
influence in revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Emigrés, with no quota to keep them out, 
fled from Latin America, the empires of Britain, 
Austria, Turkey, and Russia, and sought haven 
here, where they joined with friends, formed 
organizations and filled the air with pleas for help. 

Cynics may retort that they got help in passing 
resolutions rather than in starting revolutions. 
Llowever, that would be missing the point. For 
although private funds were collected, mass dem- 
onstrations bellowed their support, political fig- 
ures announced their sympathy, and in some 
cases volunteers came forward, America’s in 
fluence rested primarily not on material contri- 
butions so much as on its effects on man’s imagi 
nation, ideals, and hopes. 

American intervention abroad, for democratic 
causes, although advocated after 1845 by a vo- 
ciferous group known as “Young America’’ (one 
of whose leaders was Horace Greely) never be 
came an actuality. No more than a small minor- 
ity was ever convinced that it was a wise course 
for a young nation to take. 


EARLY Voices FOR AMERICA 


YPECIFICALLY, how was our influence gen 
S What were these early voices of 
America? Returnees must have had considerable 
influence in helping to sow the varied seeds of 
American democracy in their homelands, because 
their contact with America caused the rulers of 
their native lands to regard them with suspicion. 

Through travel literature and guides, Europe's 
common man discovered America in the early 
nineteenth century. Letters, estimated to num- 
ber one and one half million year!vy, 


erated? 


glowingly 
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recounted the democratic wonders of America to 
relatives and friends “back home.” 

American literature, with such authors as 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow and 
Emerson writing for a mass market, carried the 
democratic credo abroad in numerous transla- 
tions. (Unlike the European literature of the 
time, American books created no stereotypes of 
any group upon whom the writers—and readers— 
could heap calumny.) Here, as in a great many 
other areas, Michel Chevalier’s observations in 
his Society, Manners, and Politics in the United 
States (1839) is apt: “... what amongst us is ac- 
ceptable only to a small number of the elect, has 
become a common property in the United States 
and is familiar to the vulgar.” 


"S ca: ocean-borne words bespoke a practical 
and non-doctrinaire society, giving point to 
Seneca’s maxim that “examples are more readily 
understood and more speedily efficient than pre- 
cepts.” Immigration figures for this period show 
the American appeal to be an ever-present spark 
to men’s imaginations. While there is no dearth 
of research on how immigration affected the 
United States, there is need for further study on 
the effect of these mass emigrations upon Europe. 

Feuter, the great Swiss historian, believes that 
this emigration, in the face of a great growth of 
population in the nineteenth century, served as 
a sort of safety valve, thus easing tensions which 
might have erupted more violently. By draining 
off surplus labor, wage rates were maintained or 
improved, and poor relief aided. Remittances, 
cheap food, and even relief ships from America 
were obvious aids in raising standards of living. 

Economics, a dismal science in Europe, re- 
vealed a sunnier side .in the New World. Here 
poverty was not hereditary; the interests of the 
capitalist were not proclaimed as the sole interest 
of the nation; Malthusian laws were strangely 
inappropriate, and wage fund and subsistence 
theories made little sense. 


N ADDITION to America’s appeal to the 

masses, there also existed a fervent minority 
among the European intellectuals who idealized 
the United States for their own polemical rea- 
sons. Radicals in England—especially in the pe- 
riod from 1815-1832—systematically cited Ameri 
can examples in their demands for reforms. Sten- 
dhal, in one of his great novels, not unapprecia 
tive himself of our democratic achievements, 
speaks of the French “fanatics” on the subject of 
American liberty. The republican opposition to 
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Louis Phillipe, centering around the legendary 
Lafayette, was inspired mainly by the American 
model. A strong segment of German thinking 
hailed our experiment and at Frankfort in 1848 
tried to steer the Assembly along our lines. Even 
in far-off Russia, the Decembrists were somewhat 
influenced by our Revolution and Constitution. 
American democracy, we are told, had an espe- 
cially strong influence on Alexander Herzen. 

Then there were those who, like Guizot, bour- 
geois bulwark of the Orleanist regime, felt that 
one must study the American democracy “to rec- 
ognize the true characteristics and imperious con- 
ditions of liberty.” This class of individual did 
not seek to copy; in fact was opposed to the dis- 
semination of our creed, but could objectively 
praise it as long as we maintained our distance. 
Above all, this group realized that the American 
experiment could not be ignored. 

If you are judged by the enemies you make, 
then Jefferson was proud that “Bonaparte hates 
our government because it is a living libel on 
his.” Surveying the uprisings of 1848, Czar Nicho- 
las I attributed the spread of liberal principles to 
the example and influence of America. Metter- 
nich let the Russian Ambassador Nesselrode 
know that America was responsible for ‘a flood 
of evil doctrines and pernicious examples,” and 
warned that its spread would endanger “our 
religious and political institutions and the 
conservative system which has saved Europe from 
complete dissolution.” His friend, Friedrich von 
Schlegal, put it more tersely when he character- 
ized the United States as the “nursery of revolu- 
tion.” 


ALARMING DOCTRINES 

A TO reasons why the upper class “hate your 

government and your people,” an observ- 
ant Dutchman explained to United States Min- 
ister Preble in 1830, “:a your happy condition, 
you are continually preaching in silence, but with 
powerful effect, doctrines and principles the most 
odious and alarming to them.” 

Regardless of feelings toward us, Lewis Cass, 
our Minister to France reflected in 1840, we at 
home must become aware of the immense im- 
portance to the world of the example of self- 
government which is committed to us. 

Perhaps the greatest fear America held for the 
upper classes was its doctrine of equality (a doc- 
trine so strong that it survived the obvious blot 
of slavery). Tocqueville’s famous study of De- 
mocracy in America might better be called 
Equality in America, for this was his chief pre- 
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occupation; so much so that he constantly warned 
of dangers from an excess of this practice. 

Liberty, even with its imperfections, was an 
other heady program for the European masses. 
“Writ large” in a Bill of Rights as part of a Con- 
stitution that started off with “We, the people, 
...” liberty in the United States made a tremen- 
dous impression upon people to whom govern- 
ment ordinarily meant repression, irresponsibil- 
ity, and privileged classes. The people, yes, and 
not the king, were proclaimed sovereign. And the 
American sovereign (times were obviously dif- 
ferent then) did not ask, as so many letters point- 
edly remarked, for military service which they 
grudgingly gave to their European despots. 

Tolerance exhibited a transformation into re- 
ligious freedom more rapidly in the United States 
than elsewhere. Separation of church and state, 
on both a federal and state basis was an original 
practice which drew its adherents and foes on 
lines already suggested. Harriet Martineau, fa- 
mous British traveller, was greatly impressed by 
the status of Jews in the United States. Upon her 
return to the continent she launched a vigorous 
drive for similar rights for the Jewish population 
in England. 


5 EQUALITY and liberty must be added 


another concept; the idea of welfare. Al 
though we seriously lagged behind others in eco 
nomic legislation, the American seedbed, with its 
general welfare clause in the Constitution, was 
well prepared tor future plantings. It was noted 
by nearly all commentators on the American 
scene that the absence of a feudal and manorial 
system made for a fluidity among classes that 
Europe lacked. Goethe poetically observed that 
we had no “ruined castles, no ancient stones,” 
and “no useless memories, no vain feuds of the 
past disturb thee trom living in the present.” 

This preoccupation with the present meant 
that improvements were sought here, and not in 
the hereafter. “The earth belongs to the living” 
was Madison's way of describing America’s secu- 
larization of the idea of welfare. During the age 
of Jackson, penal reform, and feminist and peace 
movements were but a few of the humanitarian 
doctrines exported to European shores. 

Among the political items attracting the atten- 
tion of foreigners were such novel ideas as fed 
eralism, judicial review, a constitutional conven- 
tion to draft a written constitution, and a strong, 
elected executive. To sustain these institutions, 
foreigners noted and frankly sought to imitate 
our system of free public education. 
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ERHAPS the most ambitious attempt to graft 

American institutions on to foreign political 
stock was the French Constitutional Convention 
of 1848. But in choosing the American type of 
strong elective presidency, the French failed to 
realize that “other things” were not equal. Hence 
the dictatorship of Napoleon III. 

Caesarism, while it may lurk in the shadows of 
presidential power, has never, in the American 
atmosphere, raised its banners. France, as noted, 
and later the Weimar Republic with its strong 
elective president, illustrate the dangers of rank 
imitation against which our own thinkers and 
European commentators issued warnings. 

Not so dramatic, but nevertheless interesting, 
were the borrowings from the American political 
models by the Scandinavian countries (1815), 
Latin America after the break from Spain, Bel- 
gium (1831), Switzerland (1841), Frankfurt (the 
Assembly of 1848), Austria (1849 and 1861) and 
Prussia (1850). 

If millions of Americans thrilled to the revolu- 
tions of 1848, we can count even more who look 
for freedom’s spread today. If Americans still 


annoy, as Ole Munch Raeder complained in his 
letters from America in the late 1840's, because of 
“their prejudice against Europe, which they re- 
gard as hopelessly lost in slavery and wretched- 
ness,” they also have traditions for which for- 
eigners are most grateful. “If there had been no 
United States, there would never have been an 
Irish Republic,” is the public acknowledgment of 
Eamon De Valera. Not long before he died, 
Chaim Weitzman expressed his gratitude to the 
people of the United States, who “have done so 
much to bring realization of the ideals for which 
we have been working for seventy years.” 

There is another side to the historical ledger, 
of caurse. It would show our policies in carrying 
out these democratic traditions often to have been 
irritating, futile, oversimplified, inflexible, and 
self-righteous in their damarcation of blacks and 
whites. Our main purpose, however, has not been 
to examine policy, but rather to disclose a shin- 
ing facet in our history: to reveal the long and 
honorable records of America as a freedom base, 
helping to bring the light of the democratic way 
to a freedom-seeking world. 





INTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WORK CAMPS 
(Continued from page 374) 


and in some instances campers have changed to 
more service-centered occupations or professions. 

5. Parents testify to the maturing effect of a 
summer in a work camp. 


ERHAPS it might be well to let the work 
campers speak for themselves as to the value 
of the experience. A German boy said, “I came 
to the work camp to help others less well off than 
I am.” A German teacher said, “Every evening we 
were strangely moved when our eyes focused on 
the tiny flame glowing in our midst. . . . We 
looked at the candle and in its glow recognized 
better than at any other time our mysterious ex- 
istence and our real destination.” An American 
boy said, “Every one has a common interest. It is 
something greater than helping old unfortunate 
people or the children. It is a goal we may 
never attain. But if we don’t attain it, we can 
say that we tried. The goal—World Peace and an 
end of suffering and misfortune.” 
And finally, an American teacher, “With one 
half of our camp sessions already in the past, we 
are sobered by the fact that the time is going all 


too fast, yet we are happy that we are living to 
the fullest. We really have a wonderful group of 
students from all three schools. The Berlin girls 
are blossoming forth more and more all of the 
time; the Duesseldorf boys are setting a fast pace 
for us with their gaiety and hospitality; the 
American girls manage themselves well in the 
discussions and the American boys are great 
workers. .. .” 

We might go on quoting other statements to 
show to what depths the work campers are al- 
fected by their experiences, but space does not 
permit. We realize that the time for doing the 
things which we are attempting is short. The 
progress we are making is slow and the difficulties 
are great, but there is progress and the difficul- 
ties are being overcome. We are able to supply 
our idealistic youth with an opportunity for sig- 
nificant work in an area where much work has to 
be done. At a time when so many factors tend 
to pull nations and peoples apart, it is a source 
of great satisfaction to see a very small and per- 
haps insignificant effort which is preparing young 
people to live together in one world. 
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HE chief characteristic of civic education 

throughout the history of the United 

States has been the effort to “American- 
ize’ the sons and daughters of immigrants. Nearly 
every foreign commentator from de Tocqueville 
to Denis Brogan has singled out that fact as the 
dominant and distinguishing theme in_ the 
schools of the United States. Outstanding civic 
educators in this country like Charles E. Merriam 
and Charles A. Beard have likewise recognized the 
central position in this aspect of civic education. 

Such an emphasis was imperative in the past. 
It was demanded by the type of society in which 
our ancestors lived. Children needed to learn new 
ways of living and in some cases new ways of 
communicating. Often they had to acquire dil- 
ferent values than the ones which their parents 
had held. They were required to adjust to a new 
and different world than the one their parents 
had known when they were young. 

The school was selected as the laboratory for 
learning this new way of life. Many of the pre- 
rogatives held by the home and other social in- 
stitutions abroad were turned over to the school 
in this land. Consequently the school in the United 
States developed into a different kind of institu- 
tion from the school in other nations. And it be- 
came a more powertul formative influence on 
children and youth than in almost any other 
country in the world. 

The majority of parents and other adults 
wanted this to happen. They allocated large sums 
of money to the schools. They demanded local 
control so that they might supervise what was 
happening to their children. They rated teachers 
high in social prestige. 





This article was originally presented as an address 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in New York City last 
April. Dr. Kenworthy is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College, the author of Twelve 
Citizens of the World and World Horizons for 
Teachers. He is a former president of the Middle 
States Council and of the UNESCO secretariat. 
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Of course, there was opposition—strong oppo- 
sition—even violent opposition. But the will of 
the majority prevailed and the schools went about 
their task. By and large, they were successful in 
this central purpose of educating boys and girls 
to be Americans rather than Europeans. 

Today a new imperative confronts us. Our na- 
tion has reached maturity and has become the 
leading world power, with tremendous and often 
frightening responsibilities. We have already 
made the A and H bombs and no one knows 
when it will be the X, Y, and Z bombs. We have 
invented jets and DC-6B’s and we would not be 
surprised to see fairly soon rocket ships and 
atomic submarines. Over 500,000,000 people have 
won their independence since World War II and 
three times that number are demanding increased 
rights and a better standard of living in larger 
freedom. Communism has spread as a crusading 
faith over nearly half of the world. The colored 
majority is discovering its potentialities and we 
white people will have to learn to live as a 
minority in the world in the not too distant fu- 
ture. Without doubt our children and youth are 
destined to live out their lives in a changing, 
chaotic world. 

This gives us a new frame of reference for edu- 
cation in the United States. It is a larger frame 
and it demands a new kind of education. We 
need now to develop world-minded Americans, 
boys and girls with a global perspective, boys and 
girls with world horizons, boys and girls with a 
cockpit view of the world rather than a port-hole 
glimpse of the surrounding territory. 


NCE again in our history the school is 
called upon to help the young to learn 


new ways of living and, in some cases, new ways 
of communicating. It needs to help boys and girls 
to acquire some new values, It needs to assist chil- 
dren and youth to adjust to a different kind of 
world from the one their parents knew when they 
were young. 

The chief task of civic education in the past 
century has been to develop millions of Ameri- 
cans; the chief task of civic education in the next 
century may well be to develop millions of world- 
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minded Americans. This should be the dominant 
and distinguishing feature of our schools which 
foreign commentators and American civic edu- 
cators alike comment upon in the years to come. 

But it will not be done and cannot be done 
unless the adult community demands it and sup- 
ports it. There are already millions of Americans 
who sce fairly clearly the role that the schools 
must play in this new era. But there is already 
opposition to such a use of the schools. There are 
those who deride any teaching about the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies. There are 
those who denounce the teachers who promote in- 
ternational understanding and world-mindedness 
in their pupils. There are those who deprecate 
any changes in curriculum which will provide 
windows to the world in our schools. 

It may well be that we are now engaged in 
the preliminary skirmishes of another long war 
over the role of the schools in our society, com- 
parable to the earlier fight over the use of the 
schools to make Americans out of the children 
with European and Asiatic background. It may 
well be that the struggle over the purposes of 
civic education in the next century has already 
begun between those who want to remain “pure” 
Americans and those who see the necessity in 
these times of becoming world-minded Ameri- 
cans. 

Let us turn now to a few concepts which we 
must understand as teachers in order to be able 
to develop them in children and youth. These are 
some of the essential understandings for living in 
our revolutionary world and helping children to 
acquire a world view. 


1. The world is composed of two and a half 
billion persons who are basically alike. So much 
is said these days about the differences between 
peoples that we tend to lose sight of the basic 
similarities among all the inhabitants of this 
earth. That concept is probably the most impor- 
tant one in teaching about the world today. Chil- 
dren and youth need to learn quite early that 
people are fundamentally the same the world 
over. As Edmund Taylor has pointed out, “We 
all belong to the tribe of man.” 

Students need to learn that the basic biological 
needs for food, sexual satisfaction, avoidance of 
pain, and other traits are universal. They need to 
learn that our basic psychological needs of “be- 
longing” and sensing security are the same 
no matter where we live. They need to learn 
that most of the differences are surface differ- 
ences. 


Perhaps the best way to think of these two 
and a half billion people is as world neighbors in 
a world community. This concept is within the 
range of experience of almost all pupils in our 
schools and can be developed in many ways. 


2. Differences between people in the world 
community are largely acquired; most differences 
should be welcomed. Children and youth also 
need to know that there are differences between 
people within a community, whether it is local 
or world-wide in its composition. Some of these 
differences are acquired from the culture; people 
learn what they live. 

With older students it may be important to 
discuss the reasons for the development of these 
differences. In such discussions the biological, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and other theories may 
be explored and analyzed. It is essential, how- 
ever, that no single factor be used to explain 
existing differences, as social scientists today 
avoid such an approach. 

The acceptance of most differences as an en- 
richment to the world community should like- 
wise be a goal of our teaching. Cultural pluralism 
and its concomitant, the development of a feel- 
ing of empathy or “at-oneness’”’ with other people, 
should be an underlying aim of our treatment of 
differences. 


3. Most of the world is ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, illiterate, and ill. All our teaching about 
the world today needs to be carried on with this 
brief but inclusive summary of the state of the 
world society in mind. Each of the parts of this 
sentence is pregnant with teaching possibilities. 
Without an awareness of these basic facts, stu- 
dents cannot possibly understand the revolution- 
ary forces at work in the world, they cannot com- 
prehend the feeling of hostility towards the 
United States which exists in many places on this 
globe, nor can they sense the importance of the 
work of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

Because we belong to the well-fed, the well- 
housed, the well-clothed, the literate, and the rela- 
tively healthy people of the world, a caution 
needs to be sounded lest attitudes of pity and 
self-righteousness be developed by such an ap- 
proach. We need to be quite clear, for example, 
that illiteracy and ignorance are not always syn- 
onymous. Nor does the poverty of a nation mean 
that it has not contributed to the culture of the 
world at some time in the past or at the present 
moment. 
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4. The people of this planet have organized 
themselves in countries and cultural groups. The 
concept of a country is a difficult one for children 
to comprehend, but pupils in the latter grades of 
elementary school can certainly gain a basic un- 
derstanding of this idea. The concept of cultures 
is even more difficult and it probably needs to 
be postponed until the secondary school years. 
But it cannot be overlooked in any comprehen- 
sive introduction to the world. 

Students need to learn that the world is di- 
vided into 80 or more nations, into at least seven 
major cultural groups, and into 300 or more sub- 
cultures, They need to know about the rise of na- 
tionalism and the culture concept, which Stuart 
Chase has designated as “the foundation stone of 
the social sciences.” 

As civic education for the world community 
assumes larger proportions, we need to examine 
very carefully what countries and cultures can 
best be studied at what levels, and whether young 
children should be introduced to the world 
through countries or through topics which in- 
clude the people of many nations. 


5. These people, countries, and cultures are 
interdependent. The annihilation of distance in 


our generation has had profound reverberations 
politically, economically, religiously, militarily, 
and culturally. Children and youth need to 
know how interdependent this world is. They 
need to begin to grasp the significance of that 
phrase made famous by Wendell Willkie, “One 
World.” 

If that concept could be acquired by a large 
part of our students, it would make a profound 
difference in their attitude towards other lands 
and peoples, towards United States foreign policy, 
towards the United Nations, and a host of allied 
topics. 

Like most concepts, this can be introduced 
early in the school years in simple forms and it 
can be treated at many levels with increasing 
complexity. 


6. Conflicts between countries and cultures 
continue, but the world is trying to learn to live 
peacefully together. The United Nations is the 
greatest contemporary effort to create world 
community. Our history textbooks have been 
crowded in the past with the stories of interna- 
tional conflict. This important phase of human 
history should not be ignored, but we need to 
concentrate as well on the story of international 
cooperation. Students need to know that there 
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are military conflicts, religious conflicts, economic 
conflicts, political conflicts, and ideological con- 
flicts in our contemporary world. But they need 
to know, too, that there are instances of religious 
cooperation, economic agreements, political ad- 
justments, and even ideological points of agree- 
ment and adaptation. They need to learn that 
the world is now engaged in a great effort to 
learn how to work together peacefully and on a 
global scale. 

The study of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies is an essential in any program 
for developing a world view in children and 
youth. Such a study should include its purposes, 
programs, progress, problems, potentialities, and 
personalities. It should be viewed as our great 
contemporary effort on the inter-governmental 
level to prevent the scourge of war and to provide 
richer living in larger freedom for all the people 
of the earth. 

In the later years of school, students should 
also undertake a simple analysis of the claims of 
the proponents of world government. 


7. The United States plays a new and leading 
role in the world community and it ts trying to 
play its part effectively. Without some historical 
perspective students cannot understand the Great 
Debate over foreign policy which is now going 
on in the United States, They need to know how 
the United States has stepped into the role of 
the most powerful nation in the world and to 
gain a sense of responsibility for shouldering the 
new burdens which have been thrust upon this 
country. 

They need to know, likewise, how the United 
States carries on its contacts with other nations 
through such agencies as the Department of State, 
the Point Four Program, the Mutual Security 
Administration, and other important aspects of 
our foreign policies and why a man like Justice 
William O. Douglas can assert that “the anti- 
American attitude in Asia continues to mount— 
for to Asians America is too powerful to coop- 
erate with them and too rich to understand 
them.” 


8. Adjustments within the United States are 
necessary as a result of our role in the world. 
Today our domestic and foreign policies are like 
Siamese twins. They cannot be separated without 
dire consequences. We need to help our students 
to see our domestic scene as the peoples of the 
world see it, and to help these students to under- 
stand that everything which goes on inside our 
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territory affects our international relations. 

As the President’s Commission on Civil Rights 
pointed out a few months ago, “The United 
States is not so strong, the final triumph of the 
democratic ideal is not so inevitable that we can 
ignore what the world thinks of us or our rec- 
ord.” 

Above all, students need to realize that two- 
thirds of the world is non-white and that our 
treatment of colored peoples within the United 
States is the Achilles heel of our current foreign 
policy. They need to grasp the fact that we live 
in a country with a low picket fence, with our 
world neighbors vitally concerned with what goes 
on in our back yard. 


Finally, they need to realize that they are the 


ones who will help to determine the future course 
of this nation. Whenever they can take part in 
action projects for civic improvement, they 
should be encouraged to do so. 


9. Each person can make some contribution to 
the creation of a better world community. One of 
the discouraging aspects of education for world- 
mindedness today is the fact that so few people 
understand that there is anything they can do 
about world affairs. Recent polls have indicated 
that a large majority of the people of the United 
States see no possible courses of action for them 
in this field. 

Every teacher concerned about’ helping chil- 
dren and youth to obtain a world view should be 
conversant with the many possible action proj- 
ects for promoting world understanding. These 
range from pen pal correspondence to work camp 


projects abroad, from the preparation of class 
projects under the sponsorship of the Junior Red 
Cross to the exchanges of students and teachers 
carried on by the American Field Service and the 
American Friends Service Committee, and from 
the collection of funds for UNICEF, CARE, and 
UNESCO, to the teaching of immigrants in this 
country, the entertainment of foreign students 
now in the U.S.A., and assistance to displaced 
persons recently arrived here. 


10. The ability to accept other people is based 
on personal security and skill in human relations. 
Undergirding all efforts to promote world-mind- 
edness in children and youth must be the mental 
hygiene or guidance approach to pupils. There 
is ample evidence now that the persons with 
prejudice are primarily those who are frustrated 
individuals who have projected their hostility to 
others. Only as we teachers help boys and girls to 
feel that they are significant and belong to their 
various segments of the world society, will we be 
able to produce future citizens with a world view. 
Although placed last in this list, it might well be 
placed number one in importance. 


IME does not permit an elaboration of any 

of these points, but the author leaves their 
implementation to the imagination of the read- 
ers. Through their own ideas and through the 
various accounts now available of promising prac- 
tices in promoting a world view in children and 
youth, he feels certain that social studies teachers 
will be able to contribute creatively to this new 
emphasis in civic education in the United States 
in the next half century. 





There is no way for America to maintain her moral leadership other than to be 
faithful abroad, as well as at home, to her principles. The best possible politics for 
America in the foreign field is to be true to her ideals of freedom, justice, and equal- 
ity. If the voice of America is always heard on the side of the weak and the oppressed, 
if America in the councils of nations is always looking for a way to help the under- 
privileged help themselves, if America is against exploitation whoever the exploiter 
is and whoever the exploited are, then America becomes strong in the hearts of 


people the world around. .. . 


If America is true to her principles, there will be a vast change in the world. 
The Red tide of Communism will ebb. There will be renewed hopes among all 
nations. If we keep America’s ideals in the forefront of every demestic and foreign 


program, the victory of civilization will 


be easy. (Quoted from Stringfellow Barr, 


Citizens of the World. New York: Doubleday and Doran, 1953. p. 11) 





A Guide for In-School Telecasting 


and Television 


Leomeed W. Ingraham 








WO HUNDRED FORTY-TWO televi- 

sion channels have been allocated for edu- 

cational TV use. The sad truth is that we 
are still in the “questioning stage” with regard 
to the proper and effective utilization of this su- 
perb tool for learning. “What can we school 
teachers expect from TV programs, especially 
prepared and beamed into our classrooms?” That 
is the question. “I'V or not TV,” to borrow a 
cliche. 

I have spent a goodly portion of my Ford 
Foundation High School Teachers Fellowship 
this year, in seeking the answer to this “Sixty-four 
Dollar” question. My findings are that very little 
actual in-school telecasting has been done. This 
statement may be misleading, however, and re- 
quires some explanation. Much valuable expe- 
rience has been obtained from the utilization of 
commercial facilities for in-school telecasting. 
Philadelphia has been the pioneer in this field. 
A few experiments with closed circuit telecasts 
for in-school use have been tried, such as the New 
Jersey State Education Department's work with 
the New Brunswick Public Schools. But, pitifully 
enough, until this Spring there were no educa- 
tional frequencies in operation. Houston, Texas, 
through almost super-human effort and against 
almost insuperable physical odds, completed its 
educational TV station in time to be “the first” 
in the country. Los Angeles was not far behind. 
All told, there have been but few experiences to 
date from which we may glean some knowledge 
of the operation of this new medium in educa- 
tion. However, those that we know about are 
worth recording and following as guides for the 
future. 








Mr. Ingraham is a social studies teacher and the 
coordinator of audio-visual material in Richmond 
Hill (New York) High School. He is a me:nber of 
the Television Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies and a member of the Executive 
Board of the Association of Teachers of the Social 
Studies in New York City. 








LANNING is the key to a successfully educa- 

tional television program. This cannot be em- 
phasized too often. An educational telecast is not 
a one-man job. Pre-planning by teachers, pupils, 
supervisors, producers, script-writers, actors, and 
members of the community—all of these must 
precede any “on-the-air” activity. 

Lesson plans are a must! A teacher cannot 
stand before a camera with just a general idea 
and hope to develop a successful program. No 
television technician can take the place of teacher 
and pupils, who in the end are the core of the 
educational television program. There must be a 
total utilization of the principles of good teach- 
ing and the techniques of good telecasting. The 
result will be the fusing of both into a good 
learning situation. 

Among the greatest harassments that educa- 
tors find when they utilize commercial channels 
for educational telecasts are: first, the lack of re- 
hearsal time before the cameras; and second, the 
fact that the educational telecast and the com- 
mercial telecast have two entirely different ob- 
jectives. A democratic adjustment of the educa- 
tional and commercial points of view can and 
must be accomplished. The cost of rehearsal is 
high, but we must try to induce the commercial 
stations to provide this extra service. 


Green, in-school telescreening requires good 
teaching. The teacher who goes before the 
TV camera must be an outstaading plier of his 
trade. Evidence from numerous in-school telecasts 
reveals that teachers should know and practice 
the principles of good pedagogy. These must in- 
clude the ability to use a variety of methods and 
audio-visual materials. In addition, this teacher- 
performer must be able to establish immediate 
rapport with his audience by such personality 
assets aS animation, the evoking and holding of 
interest, vibrance, effervescence, enthusiasm, 
voice-modulation control, good manners, and 
above all, fluency tempered with restraint. In 
simple English, he must be sure not to talk too 
much! No director can create this personality. It 
has to be there! 
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Wuat Makes A Goop Lesson TELECAST? 


UST what has educational television learned 
from these experiments? The good teacher, 
on television, will plan to accomplish only a lim- 
ited objective with a specific amount of material. 
There is no need to try to out-do or imitate com- 
mercial programs. Constant surprises in a tele- 
vision lesson are not necessary. A good lesson tele- 
cast for a class will be intrinsically motivated, will 
concentrate upon a few planned points and will 
not tend to overwhelm the viewers. It is better to 
cultivate ground than to cover it. 

The most successful in-school telecasts to date 
have brought demonstrations, resources, expe- 
riences, materials and personalities not readily 
available either in the classroom or from other 
audio-visual aids. It is by means of in-class view- 
ing that children obtain an opportunity to look 
at objects used in the lesson, both individually 
and collectively. The television camera can focus 
on a demonstration or a chart, a map or an ob- 
ject, better than if this same medium were cir- 
culated and handled by a child in a regular class- 
room situation. All viewers get a better look at 
what is going on through the services of the 
telecast. Children react to a TV lesson with in- 
creased interest in the subject which they have 
seen. Teachers have reported that students ex- 
hibit a greater desire to learn or to pursue their 
studies further. This is frequently revealed in 
reference and library activities following telecasts. 

Lessons that have been received best have dealt 
with activities, the development of a skill, extra- 
curricular interest, demonstrations of a process, 
and those involving a step-by-step development 
of a topic. As a result of cooperative learning pro- 
cedures, which evolve out of planning, there will 
develop many more suitable uses for the televi- 
sion camera in the classroom. 


ODAY, teachers want to know when and 
ote television can be fitted into the cur- 
riculum. Experimental in-school viewing has 
shown that the educational telecast that fits into 
the class routine is more effective than the special 
program which is not connected with what has 
been going on, or which is not related to subject 
matter. ‘To meet specific time schedules in dif- 
ferent schools and classes, kinescopes are available 
within forty seconds of the completion of the live 
program, Some schools have scheduled kinescopes 
to meet their individual needs. The Ford Foun- 
dation is planning to establish its Educational 
Television and Radio Center in Chicago. From 
this Center Educational TV Stations may draw 


resources, exchange information and obtain as- 
sistance in program planning. 

Educational TV programs have been used suc- 
cessfully in classes to supplement teaching and 
to provide enrichment of the offerings of the 
school. Such programs often criss-cross subject 
matter lines so as to give the children a total un- 
derstanding rather than a compartmentalized 
view of a specific subject. 

Programs of twenty to thirty minutes have been 
found to fit best into most school schedules. ‘This 
arrangement permits adequate time for pre-and- 
post screening activities. For effective use of in- 
school telecasts, regardless of the type and pur- 
pose, experience has shown that both pre-plan- 
ning and post-viewing activities are essential. 

Results are best when teachers and pupils 
know in advance the nature and objectives of the 
program to be viewed. A teachers’ guide or pre- 
view material give a substantial aid to learning. 
It has been found that teachers who are using TV 
in class have a greater feeling of security in work- 
ing with this new medium when they have not 
only participated in its planning but also have 
advance program information. Excellent man- 
uals were prepared by the Citizenship Education 
Project for the Inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower and the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
Briefer teleguides are prepared regularly by the 
NYC and Philadelphia Educational TV _ Pro- 
grams. 

Effective learning follows a telecast only when 
there are follow-up and culminating activities. 
The form of post-viewing activities are best when 
left to the individual teacher and class. Children 
have been found more readily stimulated to do 
follow-up activities after a telecast than after a 
regular classroom lesson. Good results have been 
obtained where it has been possible for children 
to ask questions of the person or persons per- 
forming before the camera. This has been done 
by means of a two-way simultaneous communi- 
cation or by the submission of questions for use 
on later programs. Here, the audience-class has a 
greater sense of participation. These truisms are 
worthy of note. Everyday lessons will not be pro- 
grammed for in-school viewing. And above all, in- 
school television can never replace the teacher! 
The teachers are still the “main guides” along 
the road of learning. In-school television has been 
at its best when it does the teaching job better 
than other known methods and materials. It is 
at its best in presenting current materials, of a 
special moment—an inauguration of'a president, 
or a pictorial report of an atomic blast. 

(Concluded on page 386) 





An Evaluation Device 


M. C. Shuttlesworth 








HILE far from agreement on evalua- 

tion procedures, there is a growing 

consensus among teachers that tests 
need to be supplemented with all possible knowl- 
edge we can acquire about our pupils. What 
means can we use better to evaluate pupils in 
geography? 

The study of geography includes more syste- 
matic data than any other subject. While objec- 
tive testing lends itself readily to the quantita- 
tive measure of locations, places, facts and words, 
it is not so readily managed to measure individ- 
ual growth in over-all ideas or meaningful un- 
derstandings. In objective testing the subject 
tends to become subordinate to subject matter 
and pupils are rated on their capacity to restate 
the means to meaningful experience while gener- 
ally ignoring the useful ends. 

The following device is not a cure-all, but it 
has been used successfully with pupils in geog- 
raphy and American history. It would seem to 
be easily adapted to secure more complete infor- 
mation on pupil growth in other subject areas. 
The value of factual knowledge in promoting 
geographical understanding is not ignored in this 
device. The pupil selects the information he can 
use to arrive at broader concepts and meanings. 
He then exhibits what he has learned in the in- 
dividual interview the device suggests. 

These would appear to be some further advan- 
tages of this device. It encourages pupils through- 
out the study of a subject to refine their present 
ideas and seek new or better ones. It is not some- 
thing imposed on the pupil. In large part the 
process is one of self-evaluation. He is placed 
on the offensive and needs to look for ideas he 
can use or admit that there are none in the sub- 
ject for him. A few ideas well learned and mean- 
ingful may represent a high degree of achieve- 
ment for pupils with a limited capacity for 








Mr. Shuttlesworth, who teaches social studies in 
Fast Orange (New Jersey) High School, first used 
this evaluation device in a geography class. The re- 
sults of his experiment encouraged him to try it 
again with a group of American history students. 








critical thought but some success can provide 
encouragement to seek further meanings. 

The individual conference is an essential part 
of the process. Here there is no strain of working 
against a group as there is in most objective 
testing. The interview provides insight as to how 
the pupil is functioning or developing in his 
thinking as an individual. We recognize the need 
for a more integrated picture of a pupil's learning 
and it can be better reached in face-to-face re- 
lations. The teacher plays a guiding role where 
learnings have not been organized with sufhcient 
thought to arrive at stated conclusions. 

The evaluation of pupil understandings and 
growth in all practices remains highly subjective. 
The objective test is largely based on the subjec- 
tive judgment of what we regard as important 
or easily tested at a given time. The suggested 
procedure is subjective too, but it would appear 
to offer a broader scope of appraising how far the 
pupil has come in his understanding of the whole 
subject rather than solely in subject matter. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Userut Ipeas Tuar I Have Derivep From 
My Stupy 


Student’s Name 


As a student of geography there are two im- 
portant questions that you ought to ask and that 
deserve reasonable answers. ‘‘What can I get from 
a study of geography?” “What is there in this 
subject that J can use?” 

If we can assume that one concern of our 
education process should be training to under- 
stand and think about our own problems and 
those we need to share as citizens, then geography 
can help in meeting this goal. 

To understand the complex and changing 
world in which we live we need to observe, seek 
and store basic ideas. Facts are not enough, alone 
they are practically useless. But the relationships 
or generalizations that we are able to make from 
observation of the facts and situations about us 
are the things we need to understand the prob- 
lems of our time. We need to fix as many as we 
can in our minds and learn ‘9 use them. 
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Generalization is both a process and a result. 
It is the process of observing and thinking where- 
by we recognize common characteristics in a series 
of situations or things and it is also the result—or 
the generalization. 

We have emphasized above that everything in 
our world is constantly changing. Therefore, we 
must be willing to change our ideas when obser- 
vations or facts prove that they are no longer 
valid. Many of our basic ideas do stand up under 
the effects of change, and these can remain a part 
of our equipment for a long time. We have 
learned that “Climate is a major influence in 
determining types of vegetation,” and this will 
doubtless serve us for all time. We have also 
learned that “Mountain people tend to be very 
indenendent and suspicious,” but we can now 
foresee changes in communication and transpor- 
tation which may reduce these characteristics of 
the peoples of rough lands. 

We cannot afford to be bigoted, intolerant or 
ever feel that “we know all the answers.” We can 
arrive at false generalizations when we do not 
take into consideration all of the facts. Living in 
East Orange we might easily assume that “Most 
people use electricity to light their homes.” Actu- 
ally more of the world’s peoples use kerosene and 
other means. Living in the Middle Latitudes of 
the Northern Hemisphere, we can generalize that 
“Plots on the north side of our homes and build- 
ings are poorest for gardens.” The fact that the 


sun's rays do not at any time reach us vertically 
beyond the Tropic of Cancer is an example of 
fact plus observation which leads us to this 
generalization. If we lived in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, however, the north side would provide 
the best exposure. To arrive at valid generaliza- 
tions, then, we need to extend our observations 
from the city limits to the whole world, and that 
is our concern in World Geography. 

Use the attached blank pages to record the 
basic ideas or generalizations that you learn dur- 
ing the remainder of the year from your study of 
World Geography. You might feel disposed to 
record some idea each day or each week. The best 
time is probably any moment when an idea 
“jells” as a result of reading, discussion, or other 
class activity. This should be your idea and pref- 
erably not in the precise words of a text writer, 
teacher or other member of the class. Your ideas 
also should not be prepared in “duplicate” with 
some other member of the class. Record the ideas 
or generalizations which are your own, and which 
you can truly understand. 

It is my intention to use your summary of use- 
ful ideas as a major basis for arriving at an eval- 
uation at the end of a marking period or the 
term. You should be prepared to discuss any item 
on your list in an individual conference and 
demonstrate that it is an idea that has meaning to 
you, that it is one you can use. 





A GUIDE FOR IN-SCHOOL TELECASTING 
(Continued from page 384) 


In every instance I have known about, teachers 
have reported that children learn well and 
readily from in-school] telescreening. Things that 
children see and hear through the medium of 
television tend to be given more attention than 
the daily occurrences in the classroom. Children 
have a sense of participation in the learning 
experience. They seem to live through the lesson 
or the activity on the screen. Although there have 
been no definitive school studies of learning 
through TV, telecasts have been proved to in- 
crease retentiveness. 

The lack of good educational programs has 
discouraged schools from investing in television 
receivers. But even limited experience has re- 
vealed certain types to be the most satisfactory for 
in-school viewing. Seventeen and twenty-one inch 


standard telesets give satisfactory performance in 
the average classroom. Naturally, the larger the 
screen, the better the results. Some schools report 
good results with twenty-seven and thirty-inch 
screens in the auditorium. Other schools have re- 
ported success when they have used two large- 
screen sets on the stage of a large auditorium. 
In-school telescreening has not used its allo- 
cated channels, nor its potentialities, nor its 
capacities. Its potentialities are slowly becoming 
realities. The need for Educational TV and its 
resultant benefits are incontestable. It must not 
be “Educational TV or not TV.” The answer, 
based upon these early observations, leaves not 
a doubt as to the valuable contributions of tele- 
vision to classroom teaching and its powerful 
impact upon the entire field of education. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Featherbedding and Picketing 


Isidore Starr 








N INSIGHT into the nature of the judicial 
process and its relation to the “election 
returns” can be discerned in the attitude 

ot our highest tribunal towards labor. During the 
first three decades of this century the activities of 
labor organizations were regarded, in general, 
with great suspicion. However, in the mid- 
thirties, the Supreme Court began to show a very 
sympathetic concern with the practices of unions. 
Decisions of the last few years presage a swing 
from the extremes toward the center. 

The past Term of the Supreme Court (Octo- 
ber, 1952 to June, 1953) found labor unions 
successful in 50 percent of the four most im- 
portant cases that were adjudicated.1 Two vic- 
tories in featherbedding cases were balanced by 
two defeats in picketing decisions. 


FEATHERBEDDING CASES 
EATHERBEDDING is a device used by 
labor unions to protect their members against 

technological unemployment. Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary defines it as “a union rule 
requiring an employer to pay unneeded work- 
men, or to pay for unnecessary or duplicating 
jobs, or limiting the amount of work to be done 
in a day, as means of stretching work.” Oppo- 
nents of this practice succeeded in writing into 
the Taft-Hartley Law an anti-featherbedding pro- 
vision—Sec. 8 (b) (6) —which states: 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organ- 
ization or its agents . . . to Cause or attempt to cause an 
employer to pay or deliver or agree to pay or deliver any 
money or other thing of value, in the nature of an exac- 


tion, for services which are not performed or not to be 
performed. ... 


The legal issue in featherbedding cases thus re- 








This is the second in a series of three articles deal- 
ing with recent Supreme Court decisions, The con- 
cluding article will appear in January. 

Dr. Starr teaches in the Technical High School of 
Brooklyn, New York. 








solves itself into the question as to when a labor 
practice falls within the meaning of this law. 

In American Newspaper Publishers Association 
v. National Labor Relations Board, 345 U.S. 100 
(1953), the Supreme Court was asked to deter- 
mine whether Congress had made the setting of 
“bogus” type an unfair labor practice under the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Before proceeding with the 
decision, perhaps a word of explanation is in 
order concerning the meaning of “bogus.” The 
International Typographical Union, understand- 
ably concerned with the problems relating to the 
introduction of the linotype machine, sought the 
acceptance by publishers of procedures which 
would retain as much typesetting work for its 
printers as possible. Of especial concern to the 
Union was the use of advertising “mats’’ which, 
once set up, could be reproduced and distributed 
at very little cost. To prevent loss of work to its 
men the Union succeeded in getting the news- 
paper publishers to permit their compositors to 
set up duplicate forms for all local advertisements 
in precisely the same manner as though the mat 
had not been used. For this reproduction work, 
which was not used by the newspapers but melted 
down, the printers received regular pay. This 
“made work” became known in the trade as “set- 
ting bogus.” The publishers brought this action 
to determine the legality of this practice. 


ie ITS six to three decision the Court upheld 
the legality of this custom which had been 
mutually consented to by employers and em- 
ployees for many years. Justice Burton, writing 
for the majority, pointed out that not all forms 
of featherbedding were outlawed by the law. Sec. 
8 (b) (6) condemns only those instances of 
featherbedding where a labor union or its agents 
exact pay from an employer in return for services 
not performed or not to be performed. In this 


* We are limiting this «ticle to the four cases that might 
be considered most important. The Court handed down 
more than four cases involving labor-management rela 
tions. 
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case there is payment only for such work which is 
actually performed by employees in the course 
of their employment. As a matter of fact, Justice 
Burton indicated, there are detailed regulations 
relating to the “bogus” work, stipulating when it 
is to be done and the maximum period that can 
be devoted to it. It is up to collective bargaining 
to determine the type of work, including “bona 
fide made work,” which shall be compensable. In 
this case we have a time-honored practice which 
has been recognized by employer and employee. 

Justice Douglas’s brief dissent labels the prac- 
tice in question as useless and unwanted work 
which falls within the provisions of the statute. 
The angry dissenting opinion of Justice Clark, in 
which The Chief Justice joined, excoriates the 
frivolous make-work exercise of setting “bogus” 
and admonishes the Court sharply for its decision. 

It may well be that union featherbedding practices re- 
flect no more than labor's fears of unstable employment 
and sensitivity to displacement by technological change. 
But in a full employment economy Congress may have 
deemed this form of union security an unjustifiable drain 
on the national man-power pool. In any event, that judg- 
ment was for the legislature. Under our system of separa- 
tion of powers the Court ought not so blithely mangle the 
Congressional effort. 


UR second case, National Labor Relations 

Board v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., 345 U.S. 
117 (1953), takes us into the field of music. Like 
the International Typographical Union, the 
American Federation of Musicians (to which 
practically all professional performers and con- 
ductors belong) is vitally interested in gaining as 
much employment for its members as it possibly 
can. According to one of its by-laws: “Traveling 
members cannot, without the consent of a Local, 
play any presentation performances in its juris- 
diction, unless a local house orchestra is also em- 
ployed.” 

The Akron Local of the Union insisted that a 
city theatre, part of an interstate chain, employ 
a pit orchestra of local musicians to play in con- 
nection with certain programs. The management 
argued that this orchestra was neither necessary 
nor desirable, and refused to comply. Thereupon, 
traveling bands were not permitted by the Union 
to appear in the theatre, and the management 
charged the Union with an unfair labor practice 
under Sec. 8 (b) (6) of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Once again, the Supreme Court in a six to 
three decision, upheld the Union. Justice Bur- 
ton, writing again for the majority, emphasized 
that the Union was seeking employment for its 
members, not mere “stand-by” pay. As a condi- 


tion for the appearance of Federation-controlled 
traveling bands, the Union had suggested various 
ways in which a local orchestra could earn pay 
for performing competent work. Since the Union 
had made a bona fide offer to competently per- 
form relevant services, it was up to the employer, 
“through free and fair negotiations, to determine 
whether such offer shall be accepted and what 
compensation shall be paid for the work done.” 

Once more, Justice Clark dissented, the Chief 
Justice joining him. He argued that the enter- 
prise in this case was “as bogus as” that in the 
printers’ and that both are “boondoggles.” 

The dissent of Justice Jackson referred to the 
union device as an “exaction’’ for “‘useless and 
unwanted work” and as a “subterfuge devised to 
perpetuate a union policy in the face of Congres- 
sional condemnation.” 


VIRGINIA RIGHT TO WorK STATUTE 


HE Virginia Right to Work Statute provides 

in substance that “neither membership nor 
nonmembership in a labor union shall be made 
a condition of employment; that a contract limit- 
ing employment to union members is against 
public policy; and that a person denied employ- 
ment because he is either a member of a union or 
not a member of a union shall have a right of 
action for damages.”’ The case of Plumbers Union 
et al. v. Graham et al., 345 U.S. 192 (1953), 
settled an important point of law relating to the 
right of peaceful picketing under this statue. 

A firm of general contractors had contracted 
with both union and nonunion labor in the 
building of a public school. Some time later, the 
contractor testified, the Plumbers Union had 
asked that nonunion men be dismissed and that 
unless this was done “every effort would be made 
to prevent any union labor being employed.” 
When he refused to comply, the Union began to 
picket peacefully with signs reading: “This Is 
Not a Union Job. Richmond Trades Council.” 
As a result of this picketing, union members on 
the job refused to work there. 

The contractor started this action for an in- 
junction and damages under the Virgina Statute 
on the ground that the picketing had as its ob- 
jective the prevention of nonunion employees 
from working on the project. The Union based 
its defense on the fact that peaceful picketing is 
a form of free speech and assembly and that it 
was engaged in mere publication of the fact that 
the job was not 100 percent union. 


(Concluded on page 391) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
History 


MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY History SERtES. Macmillan. 
c. Backgrounds of American Freedom, by Edna Mc- 
Guire; x + 438 p.; $2.80; 1953; (based on The 
Past Lives Again, 1946, 1940, 1937). 
SOUTHWORTH AND SouTHwortH: Heroes of Our 
America, by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
John Van Duyn Southworth; viii + 408 p.; iro- 
quois; $2.32; 1952. 


Geography 

SARROWS, PARKER, AND SORENSEN: Man in His World 
Series. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith P. Parker, and 
Clarence W. Sorensen. Silver Burdett. 

c. Old World Lands: vi+ 346 p.; $3.56; 1952 
(1951, 1959, 1947)- 

Tuurston AND Hankins: Homelands of the World, 
by Ernest L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Hankins; 
viii + 280 p.; Iroquois; $3.20; 1953. Supplemented 
by: teacher’s manual. 


Fusion or General Social Studies 


MACMILLAN SociAL-Srupirs Series. Prudence Cut- 
wright and W. W. Charters, Senior Authors; Zoe 
A. Thralls, Geographical Consultant. 

a. Living Together at Home and at School, re- 
vised edition, by Mae Knight Clark; viii + 181 
p-; $1.80; 1953 (1944). 

. Living Together in Town and Country, revised 
edition, by Mae Knight Clark; viii + 241 p.; 
$1.92; 1953 (1944). 

c. Living Together Now and Long Ago, by Bernice 
Newell; vi + 298 p.; $2.32; 1953. 

d. Living Together Around the World, by Mae 
Knight Clark; viii + 280 p.; $2.72; 1953. 

e. Living Together in the Americas, by Allen 
Y. King, Ida Dennis, and Florence Potter; ix 
+ 502 p.; $3.68; 1953. 


f. Living Together in the Old World, by Walter 
M. Lefferts; ix + 478 p.; $3.68; 1953. 

Moore, Cooke, Lewis, PAINTER, CARPENTER, AND Pa- 

QuIN: Scribner Social Studies Series. 

e. Building Our America, by Clyde B. Moore, Fred 
B. Painter, Helen M. Carpenter, and Gertrude 
M. Lewis; xi + 468 p.; Scribner's; $2.60; 1953 
(1951, 1948). 

f. Building Our World, by Clyde B. Moore, 
Helen M. Carpenter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and 
Fred B. Painter; vii + 503 p.; Scribner's; $2.72; 
1953 (1951, 1948). 

WINSTON SociAL Srupies Series: Chief Consultant 

Roy A. Price. Winston. 

f. Living in Latin America, by Leversia Powers 
and Genevieve Bowen; x + 433 p.; $2.96; 1952. 
Supplemented by: teacher's manual. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
American History 


CorpIeR AND RosBert: History of Our United States, 
by Ralph Cordier and Edward B. Robert; ii + 508 
p-; Rand McNally; $3.72; 1953. 

Moore, Cooker, Lewis, PAINTER, CARPENTER, AND 
Paquin: Scribner Social Studies Series. 

g. Building a Free Nation, by Clyde B. Moore, 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, Lawrence G. 
Paquin, Fred B. Painter, and Gertrude M. 
Lewis; xiv + 548 + xv-lx p.; Scribner’s; $3.40; 
1953 (1952, 1950). 

Trecs-ApAMs: Social Studies Series. Ginn. 

h. Your Country’s Story, by Margaret G. Mackey; 
55! ps $3.96; 1953. 


Civics and Citizenship 


ADAMS AND WALKER: Democratic Citizenship in To- 
day's World, by A. Elwood Adams and Edward E. 
Walker; x + 373 p.; Scribner's; $2.20; 1943 (1951, 
1948, 1944). 
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Caren: Being a Citizen, »y Louise I. Capen; xii 
+ 577 + xiii-l p.; American Book; $3.28; 1953 
(1950, 1949, 1948, 1947). 

DeveREAUX AND Aker: Living in Our Democracy, by 
Vanza Nielsen Devereaux and Homer Ferris Aker. 
562 p.; Harr Wagner; $2.40; 19532. 

Hucues: Good Citizenship, by R. O. Hughes; xiii 
+ 337 +25 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $2.04; 1952 
(1945, 1942, 1940; 1934, 1932, 1931, 1930, 1928, 
1924 New Community Civics). 

KRUG AND QUILLEN: Citizens Now, by Edward A. 
Krug and I. James Quillen; 356 p.; Scott, Fores- 
man; $2.88; 1952; (an abridgment, with additions, 
of Living in Our Communities, 1950, 1945). 

Rienow: Calling All Citizens, by Robert Rienow; 
xx + 690 p.; Houghton Mifflin; $3.12; 1952 (1947, 
1943). Reviewed by C. H. W. Pullen, Social Edu- 
cation, December 1952, p. 394-95, and by Ira 
Kreider, Social Studies, January 1953, p. 37. 


Geography 


SORENSEN: A World View, by Clarence Woodrow 
Sorensen; vi + 410 p.; Silver Burdett; $3.72; 1952 
(1949). Book 4 (d) of the Barrows, Parker, Soren- 
sen Series, Man in His World. 


Fusion—Social Studies 


MARSHALL, BrisH, AND WIEDEFELD: Understanding 
Yourself and Your World, by Leon C. Marshall, 
William M. Brish, and M. Theresa Wiedefeld; x 
+ 598 p.; Harcourt, Brace; $3.88; 1952 (1944). 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
American History 


BINING, MARTIN, AND WotF: This Our Nation, second 
edition, by Arthur C. Bining, Asa E. Martin, and 
Morris Wolf; xxii + 774 p.; Van Nostrand; $4.48; 
1953 (1950). 

HARLOW AND MILLER: Story of America, by Ralph 
Volney Harlow and Ruth Elizabeth Miller; 607 p.; 
Holt; $4.28; 1953. 

Muzzey AND Kipcer: The United States, by David 
Saville Muzzey and Horace Kidger; 678 p.; Ginn; 
$3.92; 1953- 

RieceL AND Haucu: United States of America, by 
Robert E. Riegel and Helen Haugh; xii + 855 p.; 
Scribner's; $3.80; 1953 (1951, 1949, 1948, 1947). 

WINSTON SociAL Srupres Series. Chief consultant 
Roy A. Price. Winston. Pattern for Freedom, by 
Myrtle Roberts; xxxii + 680 p.; $3.96; 1953. Re- 
viewed by David W. Harr, Social Studies, April 
1953, P- 156-57. 


World History 


BECKER-DUNCALF-MAGOFFIN SERIES 
c. Modern History: The Rise of A Democratic 
Scientific and Industrialized Civilization, by 


Carl L. Becker; xiv + 890 + i-xl p.; Silver 
Burdett; $4.00; 1952 (1946, 1944, 1942, 1941, 
1939, 1935» 1933, 1931). 

BINING, SHRYOCK, AND WotF: This Our World, third 
edition, by Arthur C. Bining, Richard H. Shryock, 
and Morris Wolf; xvi+ 672 p.; Van Nostrand; 
$4.32; 1953; (1949, 1946, by Bining, Arthur C. 
Howland, and Shryock). 

EVANS AND SANKOWSKY: Graphic World History. by 
Jessie Campbell Evans and Suzanne Harris San- 
kowsky. xxxvi + 578 p.; Heath; $3.24; 1952 (1942). 

Hucues: The Making of Today’s World, by R. O. 
Hughes; x + 789 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $4.44; 1952. 
Supplemented by: workbook. 


Economics 


SmitH: Economics for Our Times, second edition re 
vised, by Augustus H. Smith; xii + 534 p.; M« 
Graw-Hill; $3.72; 1953 (1950, 1945, 1943, 1939. 
1938, 1936, 1935, 1934, Economics: An Introduc- 
tion to Fundamental Problems.) 


Geography 


PACKARD, OvERTON, AND Woop: Geography of the 
World, revised edition, by Leonard O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood; viii + 499 
+7 colored map plates + xiii p.; Macmillan; 
$4.40; 1953 (1948; 1944 Our Air-Age World: A 
Textbook in Global Geography). Supplemented 
by: workbook. 

= 


Government 


ALLEN AND WirtH: This Government of Ours, by 
Jack Allen and Fremont P. Wirth; viii + 600 p.; 
American; $3.48; 1953. 

FLIcK AND SMITH: Government in the United States, 
by Oka Stanton Flick and Henry L. Smith; 736 p.; 
Laidlaw; $3.60; 1953. 

KEOHANE, KEOHANE, AND HERRICK: Government in 
Action, new third edition by Robert E. Keohane, 
Mary P. Keohane, and Mary Herrick; x + 591 p.; 
Harcourt, Brace; $3.96; 1953; (1944, 1942, 1937 
Government in Action: A Study of Problems in 
American Democracy, by Keohane, Keohane, and 
Joseph D. McGoldrick). 

WALKER, BEACH, AND JAMISON: Government of the 
United States, by Edward E. Walker, Walter G. 
Beach, and Olis G. Jamison; xii + 692 p.; Scrib 
ner’s; $2.84; 1953 (1950, 1948, 1946, 1943, 1941) 


Problems of Democracy 


BLAICH AND BAUMGARTNER: The Challenge of Democ- 
racy, third edition revised, by Theodore P. Blaich 
and Joseph C. Baumgartner; xiv + 752 p.; McGraw 
Hill; $3.88; 1953 (1950, 1947, 1942 Blaich, Baum 
gartner, and Richard J. Stanley). 

Rienow: American Problems Today, by Robert 
Rienow; xv + 704 p.; Heath; $4.00; 1953. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTBOOKS, 


Sociology 


GAVIAN, Gray, AND Groves: Our Changing Social 
Order, fourth edition, by Ruth W. Gavian, A. A. 
Gray, and Ernest R. Groves; 616 p.; Heath; $3.60; 
1953 (1947 1941, 1939, 1938, 1934). 

Lanpis: Social Living: Sociology and Social Problems, 
revised edition, by Paul H. Landis; xii + 404 p.; 


1952-1953 $91 


Ginn; $3.60; 1953: (1951, 1949, 1945, 1941, 1938 
Paul H. Landis and Judson T. Landis). Supple- 
mented by: workbook 


World Affairs 
Peck: The World in Our Day, by Joseph Peck; vi 
+ 311 + iii p.; Oxford Book; $1.00 paper; 1952 
(1950). 





RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 388) 


ITH only Justices Black and Douglas dis- 
senting, the Court, through Justice Bur- 
ton, ruled that a State can prohibit peaceful 
picketing when the purpose of the picketing con- 
flicts with a constitutionally valid Right to Work 
Law. Since the picketing here aimed to cause 
union men to cease work and to put pressure on 
the general contractor to employ union men only, 
a permanent injunction against it was justified. 
Although Justice Black disagreed without com- 
ment, Justice Douglas’s dissatisfaction with the 
majority is of a limited nature. He agrees that 
if the purpose of the picketing was to coerce the 
contractor to discharge nonunion men, then it is 
unlawful. For “it is within the police power of 
the state to keep opportunities open to both non- 
union and union men.” Thus, Justice Douglas 
agrees with the majority of his colleagues that the 
Right to Work type of statute is constitutional. 
His only point of disagreement deals with the 
question of fact as to whether the union's picket- 
ing violated the law by trying to coerce the con- 
tractor. If the union was merely trying to publi- 
cize to union men and union sympathizers that 
nonunion men were employed on the job, the 
picketing would be lawful. This question of fact 
should be determined by the lower courts. 
Arthur Krock, noted political analyst, con- 
siders this case “a powerful certificate for the 
right to work.” Certainly, labor leaders have 
cause to speculate whether it presages a trend 
toward the Right to Work legislation. 
CrossinG Picket LINEs 
UR fourth case involves a man named 
Waugh, who was employed as a chauffeur 
and routeman by the Rockaway News Supply 
Co. and who belonged to the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers’ Union. His employer and union 
had a contract which provided against strikes, 
lockouts, and other cessation of work, with a pro- 
vision for arbitration. In the course of his job of 


picking up and delivering newspapers, Waugh 
refused to take his truck across a lawful picket 
line maintained at premises other than that of his 
employer by a union of which he was not a mem- 
ber. Although his own union had not forbidden 
him to do so and his fellow employees did cross 
the picket line, Waugh persisted in his action 
and was fired. His union initiated an action 
under its arbitration contract and lost. There- 
upon, Waugh started this action claiming that 
his employer, by discharging him, had committed 
an unfair labor practice forbidden by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

In a six to three decision in the case of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board v. Rockaway News 
Supply Co. Inc., 345 U.S. 71 (1953), the Court 
upheld the rights of the employer in this case. 
Speaking for the majority, Justice Jackson 
pointed out that there was no evidence of anti- 
union bias in the case, nor was the discharge of 
Waugh intended to discourage his membership in 
his union. Elaborating the technical issues relat- 
ing to the validity of the contract between the 
union and the employer, the Court ruled that 
there was no evidence of an unfair labor prac- 
tice, since the employer had kept his agreement. 

Justices Minton and Douglas joined Justice 
Black in his contention that neither the Taft- 
Hartley Law nor the contract in this case justi- 
fied the discharge of the employee because he 
insisted on respecting a union picket line. ‘The 
dissent argues: 


Section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act recognizes a right of 
employees to work together in “concerted activities” for 
their mutual aid and protection. One way some union men 
help others is to refrain from crossing picket lines. Habit- 
ual respect for union picket lines has long been the prac- 
tice of union men. This practice has long been a prized 
asset of the unions. The Taft-Hartley Act was designed to 
regulate and restrict the type of concerted activities in 
which employees could engage. But even that Act did not 
attempt to deprive unions of the advantage of a policy 
that required union men to respect picket lines. 





Notes and News 











Henry Johnson 


Henry Johnson, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
is nationally known for his work in the field 
of the teaching of history and the social 
studies, died on October 3. He was active 
in the organization of the National Council 
for the Social Studies and was vice-president 
of the NCSS 1922-23. An account of his 
career and his contributions to the teaching 
of history and the social studies will appear 
in a future issue of Social Education. 











New Jersey 

The New Jersey Council for the Social Studies, 
as part of its summer program, sponsored an 
“Economic Education Workshop” at Rutgers 
University in cooperation with the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. A planning group of the 
Council met at Rutgers University on September 
29 to plan the program for this school year. 

The NJCSS met in Atlantic City on November 
12 and 13. On the first day it held an all-day In- 
stitute on Economic Education in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Committee on Economic 
Education and the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. Speakers included A. R. Upgren, 
Dartmouth College; Edwin G. Nourse, former 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors to 
the President;° H. H. Bookbinder, economist, 
CIO; R. W. Adams, economist, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; and H. Voorhees, New 
Jersey Farm Bureau. The second day’s theme was 
“Global Survey of the United States Foreign 
Policy” with a speaker from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State who used colored slides to illustrate 
his report. B.C. 


Exchange ‘Teaching Opportunities 
Recently published is a bulletin entitled 1954- 
55 Exchange Teaching Opportunities for Ameri- 
can Elementary, Secondary and Junior College 
Teachers. This publication answers all the usual 
questions teachers who are interested in obtain- 
ing information ask about exchange teaching op- 
portunities, and gives information as to how to 


proceed with applications for exchange teaching 
positions. The bulletin is available from Teacher 
Exchange Section, Division of International Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Central Missouri Council 

The Central Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies met on October 8 and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year: Chairman, Robert K. 
Chamberlain, Grandview; Vice-Chairman, Mar- 
schall Wyatt, Warrensburg; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Margaret Kephart, Lee’s Summit. Mr. 
Chamberlain chaired the meeting that followed at 
which Edith Howard, Central Missouri State 
Coliege, spoke on “Highlights of a Visit to Egypt 
and the Holy Land.” R.K.C. 


Aurora Council 
The Aurora Council for the Social Studies 
(Illinois) held its first meeting of the current 
school year on October 6. Wilbur F. Murra, assist- 
ant secretary of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA, spoke on “Learning Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in the Social Studies Classroom.” 
Officers of the Aurora Council are Clyde Hewitt, 
professor of History, Aurora College, president; 
Chester Carson, teacher, East Junior High School, 
first vice-president; John Wredling, curriculum 
coordinator, West Side Schools, second vice-presi- 
dent; Florence DeBartolo, teacher, West Junior 
High School, secretary; Dorothy Valentine, 
teacher, West Junior High School, treasurer; 
Leota Archer, teacher, East Junior High School, 
and Sonya Spiesman, professor of economics, 
Aurora College, state representatives. 


Chicago Council 

The Chicago Council for the Social Studies, in 
cooperation with the Chicago Historical Associa- 
tion, was host to the annual convention of the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies on April 
17 and 18. At the opening general session St. 
Clair Drake, Roosevelt College, spoke on the 
topic “New Light on the Dark Continent.” At 
the dinner meeting, Thaddeus Lubera, Assistant 
Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, wel- 
comed the group and Clarence Sorensen, Illinois 
State Normal University, spoke on “Land and 
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People of Pakistan.” At the first general session 
on the 18th, Charles W. Sanford, University of 
Illinois, addressed the group on “Curriculum Re- 
vision and World Understanding.” Following this 
the meeting split into five section meetings. Sec- 
tion I “The Hlinois Curriculum Program—Citi- 
zenship Education Project,” Arthur R. Olsen, 
Western Illinois State College, discussion leader. 
Section II ‘““The Schools and National Security,” 
Max Huebner, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, discussion leader. Section III “Image 
of Backward Countries and How They Differ 
from Ours,” D. Gale Johnson, University of Chi- 
cago, speaker. Section IV, “Forgotten Points of 
Point Four,” §. Gilfillan, speaker. Section V, 
“How To Teach About Other People,” Earl S. 
Johnson, University of Chicago, speaker. 

The luncheon meeting was addressed by Alder- 
man Robert E. Merriam who spoke on the topic 
“What Is a Citizen’s Responsibility in Politics?” 
There was a publisher's exhibit of social studies 
teaching materials. M.H. 


Texas 
Eptror’s Norte: In this section of the October issue of 
Social Education, some of the activities in Texas were de- 
scribed. Following is a brief roundup of other activities in 
lexas: 


The San Antonio Council, Verna Morris presi- 
dent, last year published a social studies bulletin 
edited by Fannybelle Crossley. 

The Dallas District Council centered its prin- 
cipal work last year on the National Council 
meeting in Dallas. This was a highly successful 
meeting that will long be remembered by all who 
attended and the success of this national meeting 
was due in no small part to the work done by 
members of the Dallas District Council. At their 
March meeting they held a Victory Party honor- 
ing those who helped make the National Council 
meeting in Dallas possible. 

\t the April meeting John H. Haefner, presi- 
dent of the National Council, spoke on “Citizen- 
ship Training Through the Social Studies.” 

The Texas Council held a “Conference on 
Creating Student Interest in the Social Studies” 
at Southwest Texas State Teachers College in 
San Marcos on July 21-22. James Taylor, chair- 
man of the Social Science Department at the 
College, served as host for the meeting and aided 
in arrangements. Participants included: Anna 
Marie duPerier, Myrtle Roberts, Maurice Ahrens, 
Thelma Bollman, Gladys Henninger, Midge 
Langendorff, Mattie Lee Seymour, Lola Camp- 
bell, Alexander Frazier, J. G. Flowers, Rosella 
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Linskie, Nelda Davis, Alberta Baines, Iris Shu- 
ford, and James Taylor. 

Local councils in Texas are carrying on active 
programs. The Tyler Council held four meetings 
last year. Officers of the council last year were: 
Nell Jarvis, general chairman; O. A. Richards, 
program chairman; and Mattie Alice Baker, 
arrangements chairman. 

The Port Arthur Council continues to have an 
active program. At their February meeting, to 
which were invited members of the Sabine Area 
Social Studies Council, a panel discussed “How 
Each Grade Level Contributes to the Objectives 
in the Port Arthur Social Studies Handbook.” 
Panel members were: T. S. Stansell, moderator; 
Alice McBride, kindergarten; Mary Bess Burch, 
primary; Kathleen Maynard, junior high; and 
Eleanor Wall, senior high. At their March meet- 
ing a reception was held for Dr. and Mrs. S. F. 
McCutchen of New York University. 

The Sabine Area Council met several times 
during the year. At their January meeting a 
panel report was given on the National Council 
meeting in Dallas. Edward Smallwood was mod- 
erator, with Leonie Weyand, Florence Heinrich, 
Evelyn Byrd, Anna Marie duPerier, and Mary 
Katherine Baxter as panel members. At their 
May meeting the group honored Leonie Weyand 
who is retiring. L.B.—J.E.D.—A.M.duP. 


Cleveland 

The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies held an all day fall meeting at Western 
Reserve University on October 17. The meeting 
was also sponsored by the Council on World 
Affairs and Western Reserve University. 

John S. Millis, President, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, presided at the opening session addressed 
by Louise Leonard Wright, Director, Mid-West 
Office of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Chicago, on the topic “Re-Evaluation of the 
United Nations.” This was followed by a “Sum- 
mary of the Report of the Council' on World 
Affairs Study Committee on the United Nations” 
by Shepherd L. Witman and Rev. Richard Pa- 
cini. 

The session then broke up into four groups: 

Group 1—“Security Processes of the UN”— 
Leaders: Mrs. Charles Higley, Dr. Alfred J. Hotz, 
Frederick Sterbenz 

Group 2—‘Legislative Processes of the UN’ 
Leaders: Rufus S. Day, Clayborne George 

Group 3—“Judicial Processes of the UN”— 
leaders: Oliver Schroeder, Jr., John Williams 

Group 4—“Social and Economic Activities of 
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the UN” Leaders: Fern Long, Ralph Colbert, 
Allen Y. King. 

At the luncheon meeting, Philip Persky, Presi- 
dent of the Greater Cleveland Council for the 
Social Studies, presided. Erling M. Hunt, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and past presi- 
dent of NCSS, spoke on “The School and a Con- 
troversial UN.” 

The afternoon general session was a panel 
meeting of the subject “What and How Shall We 
Teach About the UN.” Clyde F. Varner, assist- 
ant director, Council on World Affairs, served as 
moderator with panel members Adelaide Blouch, 
Hayes Elementary School, Lakewood; Thoburn 
Davis, Superintendent of Rocky River Schools; 
John Harbourt, Shaker Heights High School; 
Rev. Basil Haren, St. John College, Cleveland; 
Frank Kostell, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Cleveland; Marie Okarma, Garfield 
Heights Junior-Senior High School, Cleveland; 
and Wayne G. Smith, Principal, South High 
School, Cleveland. A. Y. K. 


Southern California 

The Southern California Social Science Asso- 
ciation held its Spring Meeting at Claremont 
Men's College on April 11. Mrs. Thelma Nelson 
Cline, president of the association, presided at 
the morning session that dealt with the theme 
“America’s Challenge in Leadership—Coercion or 
Persuasion.” J. Anton deHaas, Claremont Men's 
College, discussed the topic “Do We want Satel- 
lites or Allies?” Orme W. Phelps, Claremont 
Men's College, spoke on “The Outlook in Indus- 
trial Relations” and “Is Our Government Pre- 
pared for World Leadership” was discussed by 
George C. S. Benson President of Claremont 
Men’s College. The luncheon meeting was ad- 
dressed by Waldemar Nielsen, formerly assistant 
director of MSA, now with Ford Foundation. 

Following this meeting, the group took a trip 
to the Kaiser Steel Plant at Fontana. 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska History and Social Studies 
Teachers Association met in Omaha on April 24 
and 25. Darel McFerren, president, chaired the 
opening dinner meeting that was addressed by 
Elmer Ellis, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Missouri and past presi- 
dent of the NCSS, who spoke on “America 
Through European Eyes.” At the breakfast meet- 
ing on the following day, Martha Green, Grand 
Island, spoke on “Educational Standards in Den- 
mark.” 
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The morning session was a panel meeting on 
the topic “Materials for Teaching History.” Paul 
Umscheid was moderator with panel members 
E. N. Johnson, University of Nebraska; William 
T. Utley, University of Omaha; and Ellen Pearey 
North High School, Omaha. 

Bertie Hoag, president-elect of the association, 
presided at the luncheon meeting at which 
P. Raymond Nelson spoke on “The Central 
Theme of American History.” 1. C. 


Florida Council 

A series of meetings for social studies instruc- 
tors and interested community leaders is being 
planned for the 1953-54 school year by the Florida 
Council for the Social Studies, the General Ex- 
tension Division, Florida State University, and 
cooperating local councils. 

The first group of sessions were held in south 
Florida the first week of November; the second 
set in north Florida will be held the week of 
April 19-25. Most meetings will consist of an 
afternoon curriculum session where teachers wiil 
consider their present responsibilities as leaders 
in social education; a dinner meeting given over 
to local, state and national social studies council 
business; and an evening program where the 
featured speaker will discuss just what realistic 
social studies programs are accomplishing towards 
the development of informed and competent 
young citizens. 

William H. Cartwright, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Duke University, will 
serve as consultant for both the November and 
April series. br. Cartwright is a Director of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and past 
president of the New England Association of 
Social Studies ‘Teachers. 

The November conferences were held in Fort 
Pierce, Miami, Fort Myers, Tampa and Orlando. 

R.E.G. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Cour- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Robert K. Chamberlain, Martha Hoffman, 
Richard E. Gross, Bessie Cushman, Allen Y. King, 
Irma Coombs, Lottie Burr, Julia E. Darnall, and 
Anna Marie duPerier. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








In editing this column, we make every effort 
to review materials from as wide a variety of 
sources as possible. We suspect, nevertheless, that 
many publications worthy of review are not called 
to our attention. In order to improve this depart- 
ment of Social Education, we seek the assistance 
of our readers with the request that you let us 
know of recently published pamphlet materials 
you have found helpful in your teaching but have 
not seen listed here. Please address your sugges- 
tions to us at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, and when citing specific 
items, please indicate, if possible, the publisher 
and price of each pamphlet. We would welcome, 
too, any comments you may have with regard to 
the form and content of “Pamphlets and Gov- 
ernment Publications.” 


Trade and Tariff Policy 

We Americans sometimes fail to appreciate the 
impact of trade and tariff policy not only upon 
our own welfare but also upon that of other na- 
tions. Although the tariff issue has long been a 
prominent one in domestic politics, the function 
and value of foreign commerce as well as the 
consequences of tariff legislation are not too well 
understood. Today, the majority of us in prin- 
ciple are probably committed to lower tariffs, but 
to the observer from abroad it probably appears 
that we still adhere to our traditional protective 
policies. In A Trade and Tariff Policy in the Na- 
tional Interest (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1953. 78 p. 40 cents) the Public 
Advisory Board for Mutual Security reports its 
findings and recommendations to the President 
with a plea for simplified customs procedures, a 
simplified tariff act, lower tariffs on many types 
of goods, and continuing negotiations for recipro- 
cal trade agreements. The text is well written 
and is supplemented with numerous graphs and 
statistical tables. The Board, composed of repre- 
sentatives from business, industry, labor, and agri- 
culture, stresses particularly the need for evaluat- 
ing our trade policies in terms of the national in- 
terest as opposed to the interests of particular 
industries or groups. 

Closing his pamphlet with, “If goods do not 


cross frontiers, armies will!” W. M. Curtiss pre- 
sents his comprehensive but brief analysis of 
the need for free trade in The Tariff Idea (The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York: 1953. 80 p. 50 cents). In 
a sense, this is a kind of economics textbook that 
explores all facets of the tariff problem, and 
draws for illustrative material on the tariff history 
of the United States and other nations. 

A scholarly and well documented report on 
International Trade Policy Issues (1953. 68 p. 25 
cents) has been prepared by members of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy for the 
Foreign Commerce Department Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. This study is not a report on 
international economic policy, but rather is an 
analysis of international trade policy from the 
point of view of the United States. 

Two further reports on international trade 
are published by the United States Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 103 
Park Avenue, New York 17. The Expansion of 
Trade (1953. 15 p. 25 cents), and The East-West 
Trade Controversy (1953. 20 p. 25 cents). These, 
however, are more significant for their conclu- 
sions than for their analyses. 

A cartoon-type ten-page leaflet micely drama- 
tizes how World Trade Affects You (100 copies 
for $2.75). Published by the League of Women 
Voters (1026 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6) , 
this little pamphlet underscores the need for 
two-way trade to keep us and the free world 
strong, and should be ctfective even when used 
with students of lesser ability. 


The Carrie C. Catt Memorial 
Fund 


The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 
(461 Fourth Avenue, New York 16), a research 
and educational fund created by the League of 
Women Voters, has thus far published five pam- 
phlets of a series “which aims at strengthening 
our constitutional democracy by promoting 
understanding and discussion of its basic prin- 
ciples.” Those now available are: Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure (12 p.) based on 
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Robert’s Rules of Order, and distributed free to 
educational and civic organizations to promote 
democratic procedures; Self-Government, U.S.A. 
(36 p. 15 cents), a simple exposition of our heri- 
tage of individual liberty and of the current 
dangers it faces; The Big City (34 p. 25 cents), 
the report of an inquiry into civic participation; 
and Making Foreign Policy, U.S.A. (44 p. 25 
cents). The last of these, written by Anne Hart- 
well Johnstone and Georgianna F. Mitchell, is a 
brief but comprehensive analysis of the origins 
and administration of our foreign policy, and 
gives attention also to constitutional controversies 
concerning the conduct of foreign affairs, and to 
the role of public opinion in the formulation of 
our policies. 


Foreign Affairs 

The Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science (3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, $2 per copy for non-members) are 
devoted in the July, 1953, issue to NATO and 
World Peace, while the September, 1953, issue 
concentrates on Congress and Foreign Relations. 
Following their usual format, each of these issues 
consists of nearly 20 separate articles, each by a 
different contributor, the various articles being 
so organized as to present a well-rounded treat- 
ment of the subject on which the particular issue 
focuses. And the last 50 to 75 pages are devoted, as 
usual, to a very fine book-review section. As the 
above-cited issues readily demonstrate, the Annals 
generally offer in their articles a variety of points 
of view, are written with careful attention to the 
requirements of scholarship, and make fruitful 
reading for adults and selected high school stu 
dents. The Annals are issued bi-monthly without 
charge to members of the Academy, annual dues 
for which are $5, ($3 for student memberships). 


The United Nations 


The Community Relations Service of the Am- 
erican Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, is helping distribute two painmph- 
lets designed to provide information for those 
who wish to defend the United Nations against 
the often-times pernicious attacks from its critics. 
Don’t Be Fooled! (24 p. 5 cents) tells the story in 
pictures and words of the current attack on the 
UN and of how the uninformed can learn to dis- 
tinguish between “phony” and honest critics. The 
American Jewish Committee is also distributing 
for 15 cents a copy Alexander Uhl’s The Assault 
on the UN (Public Affairs Institute, 312 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, S. E., Washington g, D.C.: 1953. 


35 p. 25 cents). This hard-hitting pamphlet rarely 
pulls its punches as it names names in distin- 
guishing between the “hate” groups and the more 
moderate critics of the UN, and then proceeds 
to evaluate the UN agencies and Conventions 
currently under attack, the Bricker amendment, 
and the assault in Congress. 

A teacher’s resource guide for studying about 
the UN is found in Leonard S. Kenworthy’s 
Studying the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies (1953. 44 p. 60 cents). Suggestions are 
made for teaching about the UN at all levels from 
elementary school to college, and the bibliog- 
raphy is carefully graded for the various 
maturity levels, giving attention to pamphlets, 
periodicals, books, and audio-visual materials. 
This is well organized and should indeed prove 
most helpful to anyone dealing with this subject 
in his teaching. Studying the UN should be or- 
dered directly from Leonard S. Kenworthy, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


Junior Town Meeting League 

The Junior Town Meeting League is an 
organization for the encouragement of discussion 
by youth. Educators, representatives of organiza- 
tions interested in citizenship training, and dis- 
cussion directors of radio and television services 
are eligible for membership in the League; more- 
over, any youth organization interested in discus- 
sion may become affiliated with it. Without pay- 
ment of fees or dues, membership or affiliation re- 
quires only application to the League by mail 
(356 Washington Street, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut), Among the services of the League are a bi- 
weekly bulletin, Civic Training, and a series of 
booklets, of which the following have been pub- 
lished thus far: Let’s Have a Discusston!; Youth 
Discussion: Patterns and Techniques; Teaching 
Controversial Issues; Learning Through Group 
Discussion; Using Current Materials; Developing 
Discussion in School and Community; and Youth 
Discussions on Television. 


Academic Freedom in Our 
Schools 

Is academic freedom merely an academic ques- 
tion? Do teachers rally to the cry of academic free- 
dom merely so they'll be left alone to teach as 
they see fit? Or is academic freedom fundamental 
to the kind of teaching and learning upen which 
our freedom depends? Certainly, these are not 
academic questions, but questions the answers to 
which affect the freedom of all people, not just 
scholars, educators, and students. In Keeping 
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Our Schools Free (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
199, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16: 1953. 28 p. 25 cents). H. 
Gordon Hullfish, professor of education at The 
Ohio State University, analyzes the common con- 
cern of the public and the teaching profession in 
keeping our schools free, in maintaining academ- 
ic freedom and in using our educational institu- 
tions, not as instruments for dispensing propa- 
ganda, but as institutions to promote freedom of 
inquiry and learning. Certainly, our schools 
should not be intimidated by groups who in 
attacking our schools and colleges would censor 
our libraries and dismiss all instructors having 
convictions incompatible with those of the self- 
appointed censors. In these days of loyalty oaths, 
guilt by association, and investigating com- 
mittees, teachers find themselves an unrestricted 
target—fair play for crackpots and conscientious 
critics alike. We as teachers must play our proper 
role in maintaining academic and other freedoms, 
but so complex are the problems that many are 
confused and unsure of the stand to be taken in 
a given situation. Professor Hullfish in Keeping 
Our Schools Free helps us analyze our position by 
putting it in proper perspective, and concludes 
his pamphlet with five basic principles for the 


protection of teachers. He states quite sensibly. 


The cry of “freedom for our teachers” should not come 
primarily from the teachers. Were the times less critical 
than they are, it would be—if not unbecoming—at least 
embarrassing for them to raise it. This should be the cry 
of the citizen. His freedom is at stake. Freedom in educa- 
tion is but a necessary condition for the freedom we all 
seek, 


Mentor Books 


It has been our experience that except in col- 
lege and university towns the very worth-while 
and inexpensive non-fiction “pocket books” 
normally sold by bookstores, drug stores, and 
newsstands are all too frequently obscured from 
view by an overwhelming number of murder 
mysteries and the like. For that reason we call 
to your attention from time to time the latest 
releases of the Mentor Books so you may delib- 
erately seek them out. Edith Hamilton’s My- 
thology (335 p. 50 cents) deals primarily with the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans, but in- 
cludes also a small section on Norse mythology. 
Growing Up in New Guinea (223 p. 35 cents) is 
written by the well-known anthropologist, Mar- 
garet Mead. And The Meaning of the Glorious 
Koran (464 p. 50 cents) is an explanatory transla- 
tion of the Koran by Mohammed Marmaduke 
Pickthall. If these or others of the Mentor Books 
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are not available in your community, they may 
be ordered directly from the New American 
Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, enclosing money to cover cost 
plus five cents per volume postage. There is also 
available free of charge a complete catalog of 
Mentor Books which includes numerous titles in 
the categories of history and economics, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, the classics, science, and an- 
thropology and sociology. 


Materials from Industry 


Today we take very much for granted our 
clocks and watches that keep time for us with 
unbelievable accuracy. But it is a high order of 
science and technology that has made possible 
the accurate timepiece which in turn has had a 
profound effect upon our daily living, virtually 
regimenting our every action from getting up in 
the morning to going to bed at night. Nor do we 
fully appreciate the contributions of the early 
clockmakers who had developed their skills and 
their knowledge of gear mechanisms to such an 
extent that it was they who were called upon to 
design and construct many of the early mechani- 
cal inventions of the so-called Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Even a partial understanding of the mech- 
anism of a watch or clock should help us under- 
stand and appreciate more fully the contributions 
of the early clockmakers to our technological 
history. Time Telling and Its Importance in Our 
Daily Lives is a 16-page pamphlet which in sim- 
plified form describes the operation of a watch 
mechanism and deals briefly with the impact of 
accurate clock and watches on our daily living. 
In the form of a teaching unit, this is made avail- 
able to schools by the Educational Service Depart- 
ment of the Hamilton Watch Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Included with it is a 
bulletin-board chart, ““How a Watch Works.” 

From the Public Relations Department, Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York go, 
one can obtain free of charge in limited quan- 
tities: Pete Is a Prime Mover (51 p.), a cartoon- 
type booklet telling the story of petroleum, its 
uses, and the business and industrial organiza- 
tion needed to produce it; Waste Not—Want Not 
(13 p.), the story of conservation in the produc- 
tion, refining, and consumption of petroleum; 
How an Oil Field Grows (12 p.); reprints of vari- 
ous pertinent articles from the Shell News; and a 
Motion Picture Catalog of Shell educational 
16MM films that may be borrowed from one of 
the Shell film libraries in San Francisco, Houston, 
Chicago, or New York. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

Responsibility. 13 minutes; sale, $62.50. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 
17. 
Here is a film which challenges the audience 
to discuss and arrive at a decision concerning a 
problem of importance to teen-age boys and girls. 
In the field of human relations there are few 
problems of greater importance than the develop- 
ment of a sense or responsibility. While it is true 
that we can give a person a responsibility, it is up 
to the individual to accept and live up to the 
tests. This film is designed to stimulate discus- 
sion of a very real problem, and, under the 
guidance of the teacher, to meet the issues in a 
wholesome manner. 

Responsibility is a discussion-type film whose 
story is about a boy who has difficulty in accept- 
ing responsibilities and making decisions. As the 
film opens, Mr. Gordon, principal of Lincoln 
High, has in his hands one ballot which will 
decide an election between Hank Evans and 
Lloyd Smith. By the flashback technique, we get 
9 know these two boys. Hank is popular but 
resents being known as: the brother of a very 
bright former student. He misses several class 
assignments and does not make the effort to come 
to class prepared. He is also not very neat in his 
work, nor efficient in carrying out his assignments. 
In a debate Hank tries to bluff his way through 
instead of preparing his material. Lloyd Smith, 
Hank’s friend and rival for the office of Pres- 
ident of the student organization, is a reliable 
student, but lacks some of Hank’s force of per- 
sonality. In the final election, the outcome is a 
tie, but one student is absent and sends in an 
absentee ballot. Mr. Gordon holds the sealed 
envelope in his hand, turns to the audience and 
asks, “How would you vote?” 

This film should certainly open up discussions. 
The situations are realistic and might occur in 
any school. Certainly, the students will recognize 
the problems and be ready for discussion. The 
answer is not necessarily to vote against Hank. 
Perhaps the office of president will give him the 
feeling of importance which will call forth his 
best efforts. Hank is a likeable fellow and not a 


villain. The film is a good lever to get to the 
heart of a problem well worth discussing. 


Classroom Motion Pictures 


Atlantis Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 8666, Holly- 
wood 46, California. 


Ali and His Baby Camel. 11 minutes; sale, black-and- 
white, $60; color, $100. This film teaches a great deal about 
how men and animals adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, It is especially suited to a unit dealing with life 
in hot, dry lands, on the intermediate level. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York go. 


The Folkland Islands. 10 minutes; sale, color, $90; 
rental, $2.50. A study of British Antarctica including 
scenes of the people and their ways of living. 

Future of 1,000,000 Africans. 21 minutes; rental, $2.50. 
The agricultural and industrial problems of the British 
protectorates in South Africa. 

Jamaica Problems. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. Economic 
and social problems which beset the people of Jamaica in 
their slow progress toward self-government. 

Journey Into Histery. 11 minutes; color, rental, $2.50. 
As the camera moves across outstanding examples of his- 
toric art scenes, members of the old company speak ap- 
propriate passages from the literature of the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Royal Destiny. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. Official and 
informal glimpses of Queen Elizabeth from childhood to 
the eve of her coronation. 

Royal Scotland. g minutes; color; rental, $2.50. A tour 
of the Scottish scenes most closely associated with Britain's 
Royal Family. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


The Baltimore Plan. 20 minutes; rental, $5 for 3 days. 
How Baltimore has developed the idea of making mini- 
mum housing standards a legal requirement and then en- 
forcing the law. Shows how cooperation has improved 
poor housing and slum environments. 

Competition and Big Business. 22 minutes; color; rental, 
$8.50 for 3 days. Defines managerial enterprise, shows how 
forms of competition differ in big business, intermediate 
business, and small business. Examines relations between 
big firms and small specialized suppliers. 

Indian Dances. 10 minutes; rental, $5 for 3 days. The 
Plains Indians’ interpretation of the courtship dance. Also 
dances by the Iroquois Indians and Pueblo tribes. 

Inside Story. 13 minutes; rental, $2.50 for g days. A 
visit to the Norfolk Prison Colony, including views of the 
hospital, cells, recreation room, and prison industries. 

Mediterranean Africa. 12 minutes; color; rental, $5 for 
3 days. A survey of Libya, and visits to Algiers and Tu- 


- $98 - 
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nisia. Shows remains of Roman culture, native peoples, 
and modern enterprise. 

Practicing Democracy in the Classroom. 22 minutes; 
rental, $5 for 3 days. Teaching American History by meth- 
ods that give students a chance to develop the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes of a desirable citizen in a democracy. 

The Story of Rice. 12 minutes; rental, color, $5 for 3 
days; black-and-white, $2.50 for 3 days. Up-to-date meth- 
ods of growing, harvesting, and processing rice in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, and California. 

Understanding The Law. 12 minutes; rental, $5 for § 
days. The story of the guarantees given to all citizens by 
the Bill of Rights is told with scenes photographed in 
actual courtroom, illustrating the different guarantees with 
brief dramatic interludes. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


By Map and Compass. 26 minutes; color; sale, $190. How 
a boy and his dad learn about maps while exploring hin- 
terland trails. 


Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 Delongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Harbor Highlights. 11 minutes; color; rental, apply. 
Gives an overall picture of the activities carried on within 
a moderp harbor. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 3t, New York. 


Hawai'—Our Next State. 26 minutes; sale, $100. An 
overall sttrvey of life on the Hawaiian Islands. Shows in- 
dustry, htistory, scenic beauty, cultured life. Summarizes 
the argu'nents for and against statehood. 

The Kremlin’s Problem People, The Ukranians. 26 min- 
utes; sal’, $100. This is a March of Time TV film which 
portrays the harsh impact of Communist domination upon 
the Ukraine, and the stubborn resistance which is being 
met. 

The New Congress. 26 minutes; sale, $100. A view of 
the 8grd Congress in session. Introduces leaders in the new 
Congress and shows committees teaching national prob- 
lems. 

Two Worlds of France. 26 minutes; sale, $100. A visit 
to Paris and then to rural France furnishes a contrast 
which helps students to understand the French people. 


United States Department of The _ Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 13, 
Pennsylvania. : 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources. 29 minutes; color; 
free loan. Historic scenes, coal mining, lead, zinc, lime- 
stone, gypsum, clay mining. The oil industry, forestry, 
parks, museums, colleges and libraries. 

WNYC Municipal Broadcasting System, Munic- 
ipal Building, New York 7, New York. 

The Waters Around Us. 30 minutes; free loan. Shows 
how the apathy of citizens affect their community and their 
own personal lives. The subject is polluted waters around 
New York City, what has been done and what is being 
done about it. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17, New York. 


A Citizen Participates. 25 minutes; rental, apply. A case 
study in American democracy, emphasizing the responsi- 
bility of the individual to participate in his government. 
Shows how the need for a doctor in the town of Elmdale 
leads to community action. 


Filmstrips 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A U. §S. Citizen and His Government. A series of 4 
filmstrips in color; sale, $20 per set. 

“Meeting the Basic Needs of Citizens,” 59 frames. Em- 
phasizes the services of the national government, and the 
advantages which have resulted from the federation of the 
separate states. Also illustrates the division of services be 
tween the local, state and national government. 

“Promoting Personal Welfare,” 64 frames. Takes up 
services of the local, state and federal governments which 
contribute to the personal welfare of the citizens—services 
in the fields of education, health, safety, and social secur- 
ity. 

“Promoting Material Welfare,” 48 frames. Services in 
the field of commerce, business, agriculture, and conserva 
tion. 

“Servicing the Blessings of Libeacy,” 48 frames, Pictures 
the concepts and provisions of the major documents which 
are the corner stones of the various governments. 


Cooper—Top Films, Box 3, Preuss Station, Los 
Angeles 35, California. 
In Unity. 40 frames; sale, $3.25. Tells the story of how 


people in a housing project got together and worked for 
better living conditions, 


The New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, Times Square, New York 36, New 
York. 


The New York Times Filmstrips. Series of 8 monthly 
filmstrips, $15 per set. The first three titles in the 1953- 
1954 series are “Assets of the Free World” (a survey of 
the resources of the western nations), “Toward European 
Peace,” “Air Power in the Atomic Age.” 


Ohio State University, Teaching Aids Labora- 
tory, Columbus 10, Ohio. aap 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs. 18 frames; color; sale, 
$2.50. An orientation filmstrip to help pupils understand 
current happenings in foreign affairs. Contains maps to 
help locate events. 


Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, New York. 


The English Colonies in North America, 40 frames. The 
founding of the 13 original colonies. 

European Explorers Discover a New World, 40 frames. 
The work of Columbus and the explorers who followed 
him. 

Life In Colonial America, 40 frames. Contrasts home 
life, cities, plantations and social organization in the North 
and South. 

The Pageant of America Filmstrips. A series of go strips 
based upon the Pageant of America volumes of historical 
pictures. First six filmstrips now available. Sale, $7 each, 
$195 for the full series. Guides free. 
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The Rise and Fall of New France, 40 frames. Traces 
the work of the French explorers, the building of trading 
posts and cities and the main events and results of the 
French and Indian wars. 

Spain Establishes a Great Empire, 40 frames. Shows 
how Cortez, Pizarro, and others found riches and estab- 
lished a claim on the New World. Also shows how England 
threatened Spain's empire. 

The Story of the American Indian, 40 frames. Shows 
life in America before the coming of the white man. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17, New York. 

Children of Europe Series. Set of 6 filmstrips in color; 
sale, $30. ‘Titles include “Homespun Holiday,” (Ireland), 
“The Ski Meet” (Norway), “Robi’s Alpine Summer” 
(Switzerland), “Simone’s Surprise” (France), “Piet Takes 
a Barge Trip” (Holland), “Paolo’s Birthday Ride” 
(Italy). 


Recordings 

The Stanley Bownar Co. (513 West 166th St., 
New York 32, New York) are the distributors for 
an exciting series of recordings suitable for use 
in the middle and upper grades, Called Records 
of Knowledge, they deal with heroes, explorers, 
presidents and inventors. “Sing-a-song of Heroes’ 
is the title of the first two albums. Volume I has 
songs about Franklin, Henry, Robert E. Lee, 
Molly Pitcher, Nathan Hale, Pershing, Betsy 
Ross, and General Sheridan. Volume II deals 
with Douglas McArthur, Lafayette, Stuyvesant, 
Admiral Dewey, Clara Barton, Paul Revere, 
Eisenhower, and Sergeant York. The next two 
volumes are entitled “Sing-A-Song of Pioneers 
and Explorers” and the songs are about Boone, 
Houston, Crockett, Lewis and Clark, Columbus, 
Magellan, Balboa, and De Leon. Volume II has 
as subjects LaSalle, DeSoto, Admiral Byrd, Marco 
Polo, Buffalo Bill, Admiral Perry, Marquette and 
Joliet, and Champlain. The four volumes of 
“Sing-A-Song of Presidents’ records has songs 
about everyone of our 32 presidents. Finally, 
the two albums in the ‘“‘Sing-A-Song of Inventors” 
tell about the Wright Brothers, Morse, Fulton, 
Bell, Edison, Howe, Marconi, and Watt in 
Volume I. Volume II treats with Ford, Whitney, 
Glidden and Soule, Stephenson, McCormick, 
Sperry, Otis and Diesel. The albums sell at $2.50 
per volume and each album contains two 78 rpm. 
records. 

Write to Folkway Records and Service Corpora- 
tion, 117 West 46th St., New York 36, for a free 
copy of their booklet on “Recorded Folk Music 
in Education.” It contains suggestions for the use 
of music to enrich the school program. 

Four new titles have been released in the ex- 
cellent Enrichment Records series which are 


based upon the Landmark Books published by 
Random House. The new records, like the 8 
previous releases reviewed in earlier issues of 
Social Education, are fully dramatized by pro- 
fessional actors, with sound effects and music 
of the various historical periods authentically 
reproduced. The titles of these recent releases 
are “Lee and Grant At Appomattox,” “The 
Monitor and the Merrimac.” ‘““The Explorations 
of Pére Marquette,” “The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition.” Information about Enrichment Rec- 
ords may be obtained from Martha Huddlestor, 
Enrichment Records, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, New York. 

The voice of John Dewey has been preserved 
on a record entitled “Art As Our Heritage.” Re- 
corded at transcription speed (33-14 rpm), this 
lecture carries much of the Dewey's human spirit. 
The record costs $4 from The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 


Maps and Globes 

For a free “Picture Map of the United States,” 
write to the Public Relations Department, Esso 
Standard Oil Co., 15 West 51st St., New York 
19, New York. It is in full color and shows prin- 
cipal resources, products, and natural features. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Co. (5235-5259 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois) has an interest- 
ing grade-by-grade map correlation study in its 
most recent catalog. Ask for your free copy. 

Have you seen the “How To Do It” Bulletin 
No. 15 of the National Council for the Social 
Studies on How To Introduce Maps and Globes, 
by Gertrude Whipple of Wayne University? It 
is practical, specific, “down-to-earth,” and under- 
standable. You will like it. Copies are 25 cents 
each from the NCSS office at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Weber Costello Co. (1212 McKinley St., 
Chicago Heights, Illinois) is now showing a 
large map, 66 by 45 inches, of the world and an 
equally large map of the United States. These 
maps are printed in 7 colors and through the use 
of a globe-like Parabolic Equal Area Projector, 
the land masses are presented in their true shapes 
and colors. There are two editions of these maps, 
one having the lines of latitude and longitude 
and the other simplified by the removal of these 
lines. These large maps, mounted on a spring 
roller sell for $17.00 each. 

Celebrating their 50th year in the map busi- 
ness, the A. J. Nystrom Co. (3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18) have published the “Simplified Land 
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Surface Series,” by Thomas F. Barton, Professor 
of Geography at Indiana University. ‘The maps 
are 65 by 58 inches in size and present a visual- 
ization of the dominant surface features of the 
earth. Available at present are maps on the 
United States and Mexico, Europe, Africa, and 
the world. With these maps, pupils see plains, 
plateaus, and mountains as such because a sys- 
tem of hill shading is employed which closely 
resembles actual relief maps. A minimum num- 
ber of usable physical and political names are in- 
cluded and they are printed in unusually large, 
clear type. For further information about this 
series, write for descriptive literature. 


Of All Things 


Believing that the comic book form holds 
reader interest and can be employed as an edu- 
cational tool, the American Book Company (55 
Fifth Ave., New York g) has published a new 
American Heritage series of stories employing 
this media. The books are written onthe fifth 
grade level, employ simple sentences, and are de- 
signed to develop concepts of citizenship. The 
stories are written around events in American 
history and civics, and bring in geography con- 
cepts. Ten books have been published to date, 
selling at $1 each. 

In many states the public schools have avail- 
able a free monthly motion picture called The 
News Magazine of the Screen. Available only 
when a public-spirited underwriter such as a 


bank, newspaper, or business firm guarantees the... 


cost of the film, it is usually distributed through 
local or state film libraries. The News Magazine 
of the Screen furnishes a 20-minute review of the 
month’s happenings and helps pupils to un- 
derstand current events. For further information 
about this service, write to The News Magazine 
of the Screen, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

A very valuable catalog of films may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from The American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. En- 
titled “Selected List of Human Relations Films,” 
it includes 160 titles together with their distribu- 
tors, price, and synopsis of content. 

A “Model Weather Station Kit” complete with 
10 instruments, 23 illustrated experiments, a 40- 
page handbook, and an 8-page “Leader’s Guide” 
costs $4.95 from Models of Industry, 2804 Tenth 
St., Berkeley, California. This kit will provide 
realistic experiences for pupils of elementary and 
junior high school levels. 
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The Marguerite Brown Study Prints (700 West 
Raymond St., Compton g, California) offer for 
sale units of teaching pictures, 11 by 14 inches in 
size, 20 pictures to the set. The units now avail- 
able are “Home Activities,” “Farm Activities,” 
“Farm Animals,” “Community Helpers,” “The 
Post Office,” “The Market,” “The Dairy Farm,” 
“Transportation,” “The Fire Department,” “The 
Police Department,” “The Cargo Ship,” “Boats 
and Harbor.” The cost of each unit is $5. 

The Creative Educational Society, Inc. (Man- 
kato, Minnesota), publishers of classroom picture 
units, have recently published a manual entitled 
The Use of Pictures to Enrich School Resources. 
This visualized resource guide for teachers con- 
tains 11 illustrated lessons and shows the use of 
pictures in all grades, kindergarten through ju- 
nior high school. The publication sells for $1. 

The Scott, Foresman Co. (120 East 23rd St., 
New York 10) will send free upon request a bul- 
letin board chart on the Bill of Rights. 

Some excellent films for classroom use have 
been developed by our northern neighbors in 
Canada. United States distributor of these films is 
the National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20. A new catalog 
has just been printed by the organization. 


Guides to Free Materials 

Each year for the last five years we have 
brought to the attention of our readers the guides 
published by the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. Each notice has stressed 
the “bigger and better” character of these lists. 
This year the guides which the publishers have 
sent us for review are really superlative. They de- 
serve your attention. 

The Guide To Free Curriculum Materials, now 
in its tenth edition, lists 1242 items such as pic- 
tures, maps, charts, pamphlets, and exhibits 
which are of special value to elementary teachers. 
Every title has been checked for availability, na- 
ture and content, distribution conditions and 
educational value. There is a title index, subject 
index, and a source index. The guide consists of 
334 pages of information and sells for $4.50. 

Did you know that there are a large number 
of filmstrips which are given or lvaned to schools? 
The Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms lists 609 
titles, 207 being sound slidefilms. Also listed are 
12 sets of lantern slides. This volume, too, is 
completely indexed and will help you locate 
filmstrips which will vitalize your units. The 
volume sells for $4. 
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PARTY AND CONSTITUENCY: PRESSURES ON CON- 
Gress. By Julius Turner. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1951. 190 p. $2.50. 

Mr. ‘Turner's study of how Congressmen vote— 
and why—is a significant contribution to the lit- 
erature of political behavior. Previous studies of 
the relations between voting and party affiliation 
have not carried the analysis so far or revealed 
so many facets of the complex elements affecting 
roll-call responses. 

The author has examined aii legislative roll- 
calls in the House of Representatives in the years 
1921, 1930-31, 1937, and 1944. These years were 
chosen to provide comparisons between varying 
conditions of party control of the House and of 
the Presidency, and of economic-social “interests” 
dominant in Congress. Altogether 455, roll calls in 
eight sessions were studied; 226 occurred in the 
four key sessions. The author’s findings are inter- 
esting evidence of the influence of party and 
constituency on the voting behavior of members 
from different areas of the country. 

Voting consistency is highly variable on specific 
issues; the parties divide sharply on some, hardly 
at all on others. On the whole party consistency 
ranges relatively high—85 per cent or more—on 
most party votes. There is, however, a significant 
decline in strict party votes in the period since 
1900, from about 50 per cent in McKinley's two 
Congresses to 10-17 per cent in the last four Con- 
gresses. 

Mr. Turner’s statistical technique of the chi- 
square, to develop an “index of party loyalty,” 
is applied to the 226 roll calls of the four sessions 
to indicate the overall differences noted above. 
But the author carries the analysis to the constitu- 
ency level—to portray sectional, urban-rural, and 
foreign-native differences in party loyalty. 

The urban-rural split within both parties be- 
came sharper during the period 1921-44, and was 
on the whole sharper among Democrats than Re- 
publicans. In three of the four sessions, the higher 
the urbanization the more consistent was the 
metropolitan members’ consistency in voting the 
urban viewpoint on such matters as labor legisla- 
tion and taxation, Predominantly foreign stock 
constituencies exercised varying influences on 
their members, in the later sessions, they seemed 
to exert some pressure across party lines in favor 
of social and economic regulation. The influence 


was at least as great as that of the urban-rural 
split. 

Sectionalism is found by the author to be less 
important in both parties than party loyalty. 
Even among the Democrats, the North-South 
cleavage was less effecti.e than the foreign-native. 
Republican insurgency in the Central West 
stemmed from the rise of farm (and later labor) 
pressures. The farmer of the Republican West 
and the Democratic South did not, however, often 
combine with the opposition against their parties 
on the same issues. 

Mr. Turner's study demonstrates the high de- 
gree of party cohesion and the overwhelming im- 
portance of party affiliation among all the mem- 
bers in determining votes in both parties. The 
most consistent influence for most of them most 
of the time is the party; even the insurgents are 
not that way most of the time. (Only 3.9% of all 
Congressmen in 11 sessions voted more often 
with the opposite party than with their own.) 
Indeed, insurgents need a pretty “safe” district 
to indulge the luxury of dissent at all consistently. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Maxwell Graduate School 
Syracuse University 


MINORITIES IN AMERICAN Society. By Charles F. 
Marden. New York: American Book Co., 1952. 
xiv + 493 p. $4.50. 

As is the usual tendency in the text production 
in America (resembling the cycles of the types of 
pictures produced in Hollywood), we are now 
being overwhelmed with numerous works on the 
problem of minorities in American society. For- 
tunately, Marden’s is one of the better ones, 
carefully done and developed from a definite 
thesis. He develops his thesis, which conceives the 
interactional process as one between subordinate 
and superordinate groups occupying inferior and 
superior statutes in the larger, total society by 
virtue of the differential degrees of power that 
each commands, within the framework of “na- 
tive”-foreigner relations, white-colored relations, 
ward-wardship relations, and religious differences. 
Marden’s “ought-to-be” norm is that of Myrdal, 
whose “American Creed” is that all Americans, 
regardless of race, religious afhliation, or national 
origins, hold equal rights of justice, freedom, and 
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opportunity. In turn, it is to the credit of Marden 
that he does not fall into the usual trap of “well- 
wishers” in the area of cultural conflicts who tend 
to think that discrimination is always the product 
of prejudice; he is right in pointing out that 
each can exist independently of the other. His 
classification of minorities on the basis of visi- 
bility and the distinction between change in wel- 
fare and change in status in relation to improve- 
ments in the lot of minorities is nothing less than 
novel. ; 

Yet, there are weak spots in Marden’s approach. 
His discussion of radicalism in the United States 
fails to notice the developments after World War 
I. Certain minority groups, especially the Slavs, 
are merely brushed off, due, probably, to the fact 
that Marden has used third- or fourth-rate ref- 
erences, The problem of communism in relation 
to America’s minorities is barely hinted at on 
two separate pages (281, 311), and only in respect 
to the Negro; it might have been well, for in- 
stance, for Marden to note such government 
publications as Report on the American Slav 
Congress and Associated Organizations (1949) 
and Communist Activities Among Aliens and Na- 
tional Groups (1950). 

On the whole, this is a definite contribution to 
the textbook shelf covering the relationships be- 
tween minority peoples in the United States and 
the norm-setting “native” group. 

Josepu S. RoOUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


CoMPARATIVE EpucaTion. By A. H. Moehlman 
and J. S. Roucek. New York: Dryden Press, 
1952, viii + 630 p. $4.go. 

For those who are concerned with the why, 
as well as the how, of differences among systems 
of education this volume with its attractive 
format represents a long step in the right direc- 
tion. The viewpoint is that comparative educa- 
tion is “the systematic examination of cultures 
and in particular their systems of education in 
order to discover resemblances and differences.” 
The book comprises seventeen articles, each such 
a study by a specialist. A final chapter is a good 
source for information about attempts in inter- 
national education. The result is a well-inte- 
grated series of essays for which the editors de- 
serve commendation. 

Well-emphasized is the interaction between a 
society's culture and its educational agencies. The 
method of examining cultural elements in study- 
ing patterns of education results in deeper in- 
sights but it has some hazards. There is, in the 


opinion of the reviewer, some overweighting of 
culture factors and some repetition for which 
more detailed descriptions of the schools might 
well be substituted. Basically, the educational 
systems discussed belong to one or the other of 
two groups: 
a) a two-track plan which discriminates between an elite 
and the masses; 
b) a one-track organization which provides equal oppor- 
tunity and social mobility universally, 


Although it is unlikely that any country has per- 
fected such a system, it is encouraging to see the 
evidence of a gradual trend toward democratic 
systems of education. 

Chapters describing postwar efforts to construct 
and maintain one-track patterns in Germany, 
Japan, and Italy are especially interesting, In 
our present world such attempts have great sig- 
nificance. Russia, China, and Czechoslovakia are 
case-studies in the perversion of education. De- 
velopments in Turkey, India, Latin America, and 
the United Kingdom include noteworthy experi- 
mentation as do those in Scandinavian schools. 
Significant changes, at least rising discontent 
with present systems may be observed in Africa 
and among the Arabian countries of the Middle 
East. 

A weakness, to this reviewer, is too much re- 
liance upon published information, restricted 
to pre-1950. There is a lack of eye-witness report 
by the essayists. Well-known is the difference be- 
tween plans on paper and practices in the class- 
room. In an otherwise excellent report on English 
education one finds little mention of many class- 
room characteristics. The exciting atmosphere of 
sharp controversy, prominent in England, is lost 
among the quotations from, and su:»maries of 
government reports, despite a few icivrence to 
differences of opinion. 

On the other hand, it is startling to find con- 
firmatory references to the mythical superiority 
of European over American education. Such 
generalizations (p. 122; p. 135) are unworthy of 
the high level of scholarly writing distinguishing 
the book. To observe that the culture elements 
shaping education must be considered when mak- 
ing comparisons is like carrying coals to New- 
castle, 

Despite these defects, minor compared to the 
meritorious features, here is a satisfying answer 
to the question why their schools are different 
from ours. 

Harry S, POWELL 
Ithaca (N.Y.) High School 
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A Pus ic SCHOOL For ToMorROw: A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE MATTHEW F. Maury SCHOOL, RICH- 
MOND, ViRGINIA. By Marian Nesbitt. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. xiii + 164 p. $2.50. 
This brief description of a modern elementary 

school is profitable reading material for parents, 

teachers, administrators, and students preparing 
to teach. Every person who reads the book will 
gain ideas for his own school situation. As indi- 
cated in the foreword by William Heard Kilpat- 
rick; the introduction by Etta Rose Bailey, prin- 
cipal of Maury School; and the preface by the 
author; this school is dedicated to the task of de- 

veloping the “whole child,” of respecting the im- 

portance of every person connected with the 

school, and of exemplifying the “dignity and 
challenge of cooperative effort.” 

Recurring emphasis is placed upon under- 
standing the individual child as well as respecting 
and conserving his unique qualities. Great im- 
portance is attached to the need for releasing 
tensions in children and providing a school at- 
mosphere of joy and beauty. The following fea- 
tures of Maury School also receive repeated stress: 
flexibility of organization and school program; 
heterogeneous grouping; cooperative planning 
among pupils, teachers, parents, and administra- 
tors; teacher-parent conferences; educational 
utilization of unpredictable events and school vis- 
itors; over-all school committees; the preparation 
for, execution of, and enjoyment of major school 
functions—October Carnival, Thanksgiving Pro- 
gram, Christmas Celebration, Parents’ Luncheon, 
Fathers’ Dinner, Spring Book Fair, and June 
Breakfast. 

Systematic learning in subject fields is omitted 
from the description of this school. Chapter IX, 
“We Seek to Live Well with Others,” pertains to 
social studies. According to this discussion, the 
social studies in Maury School is composed of 
over-all school committee work; pupil contacts 
with various school personnel; contacts with visi- 
tors; pupil correspondence; and the consideration 
of daily events. The author states that children 
like the sound of the words, “history” and “geog- 
raphy,” and that they “love” maps. There is, how- 
ever, no explanation of classwork in relation to 
history, geography, and maps. Critical readers 
will question whether sufficient insight and 
knowledge of social problems can be acquired 
through a program based entirely upon affable 
social contacts and casual experiences. 

The enthusiasm of the author for the program 
and procedures of Maury School is unquestion- 
able. Objective data that substantiate the supe- 
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riority of Maury School over hundreds of excel- 
lent modern public schools are, however, not pre- 
sented. Thoughtful readers will find many things 
to laud in this description of Maury School. 
These readers will also find practices that seem 
undesirable. Indeed public schools of today and 
tomorrow owe grave responsibilities to the pupils 
for whom they are established. 


Mary C. WiLson 
Lincoln Parish (La.) Schools 


THE CHALLENGE OF Democracy. By Theodore P. 
Blaich and Joseph C. Baumgartner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, grd ed., revised, 1953. xiv + 7 
p- $3.88. 

This problems-of-democracy textbook, which 
originally appeared in 1942, was substantially re- 
vised in 1947 and is now brought up to date, par- 
ticularly by drawing on statistics from the 1950 
census. Although the table of contents and the 
basic organization is virtually the same as in the 
1947 edition, many minor changes have been 
made, including the rewriting and reorganization 
of several of the shorter sections. Moreover, there 
are subtle changes in emphasis and tone that pre- 
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sent a more sympathetic treatment of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system and more effectively 
underscore the positive values of the democratic 
way of life. 

The thirty chapters, grouped into twelve units, 
give attention to the major topics that are most 
likely to be included in a problems course. Be- 
ginning with a unit on personality and the prob- 
lems of youth, the text moves on through a va- 
riety of economic, social and political topics, and 
concludes with a unit on ““Today’s World Order.” 
Throughout, an effort is made to relate prob- 
lems to the experience of youth and encourage 
them to develop an attitude of personal responsi- 
bility to support our democratic ideals and im- 
prove our social institutions. 

The organization, however, is largely content 
centered and seems not to be designed to pro- 
mote the problem method of teaching. Neverthe- 
less, for those who do use the problem method, 
this text provides a fine overview of our major 
social problems and can well serve as a useful 
reference work. Much of it is well written, 
though the lack of enrichment material and the 
condensed treatment of complex topics, particu- 
larly in the economics sections, may make this a 
text not to be recommended for slow learners. 
But compared with other textbooks for problems 
of democracy, this one is justly popular and can 
be most helpful whether the teacher follows his 
own organization for the course ‘or that provided 
by the authors. 

MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


CirizENs OF THE Wor.p. By Stringfellow Barr. 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1952. 285 
p. $3.00. 


Wuo Spraks For MAN? By Norman Cousins. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 317 p. 
$3.50. 

At the close of World War II Stringfellow Barr 
and Norman Cousins challenged the thinking of 
many men and women with their provocative 
pamphlets, Let’s Join the Human Race, and 
Modern Man Is Obsolete. Seldom have such pro- 
found thoughts been so powerfully stated in such 
a brief compass. Now each of these brilliant 
thinkers and gifted writers has expanded his 
thoughts into a full length book. 

Readers familiar with Barr’s earlier pamphlet 
may be as disappointed as this reviewer in his 
larger volume. His theme is similar—our lack of 


awareness as Americans of the revolutionary 
world in which we live. His proposals are not too 
different—a strengthened United Nations, a more 
suitable foreign policy for the United States—and 
world government. The book, however, lacks the 
terseness and powerful impact of his brief ac- 
count. It seems wordy and repetitious; it even 
quotes at length from the pamphlet. Granting 
the fact that aid to underdeveloped nations is 
highly important, it seems as if Barr believes that 
this is almost a cure-all for our present ills. And 
in spots he tends to overstate his case, as in his 
comment that “UNRRA was the last organization 
in which Americans worked beside men of all 
races to attack the common economic perils of the 
human race, on anything like an adequate scale.” 
Would the author really toss out so quickly the 
incredible achievements of the ‘World Health Or- 
ganization and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization merely because they do not yet work 
on an adequate scale? 

Citizens of the World is interesting, challeng- 
ing, and lucid, but we expected more in the light 
of his earlier writings, and we were disappointed. 

The title of Norman Cousins’ book is just as 
misleading as the one for Barr’s book. Who 
Speaks For Man? is really an autobiography of 
the recent years in the life of the editor of The 
Saturday Review, or a reflective account of his 
recent travels into many parts of the world. It 
does not have the unity which pleases the purist 
in writing, but it is powerful. 

Norman Cousins has been at the atomic-bomb 
test at Bikini, in Germany shortly after the war, 
in Hiroshima for the opening of the new Peace 
Center, in Korea during the conflict there, in 
India on a tour to interpret the United States in 
that subcontinent, and in many other places. The 
reader is taken to each of these arenas of world 
conflict and change and is given a front seat. 
Moreover, Mr. Cousins sits beside the reader and 
shares with him his mature, far-sighted thoughts 
about the events which are transpiring. 

Like Barr, Cousins supports world government, 
but he does not give the reader the impression 
that he is propagandizing for it. 

Those who underline important passages, 
sprinkle question marks along the margins, and 
talk back to the author with comments along the 
side will need a good supply of lead while reading 
this book. It is well worth reading, even though 
it often meanders from the main theme. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Brooklyn College 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WoRLD SOCIAL SIT- 
UATION. By the Department of Social Affairs of 
the United Nations. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. v + 180 p. $1.75. 

Study of social problems at the world-wide level 
is invariably hampered by the absence of ade- 
quate current materials. Gleaning his information 
from heterogeneous sources, the social scientist 
can seldom express more than tentative and un- 
certain conclusions concerning the world popu- 
lation picture and the progress to date in remedy- 
ing the commonly-recognized social ills. Ques- 
tions remain as to the validity of observations and 
the accuracy of general impressions based on 
usually sketchy current information. 

An answer to these questions has been supplied 
by the Department of Social Aifairs of the United 
Nations. In a Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation, the Secretariat has fulfilled, in 
the space of 180 pages, the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for a “report on the 
world-social situation.’ In so doing it has made 
available to the public a descriptive condensa- 
tion of information on social questions at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

Aimed neither at examining new data nor at 
presenting programs to improve conditions, this 
publication attempts only to report on existing 
social conditions, “with special reference to stand- 
ards of living.” No claim is made by the Report 
to cover the entire field embraced by the word 
“social,” the objective being to concentrate “upon 
certain major factors that appear to have uni- 
versal agreement as basic ingredients of a decent 
life—agreement that is reflected in the structure 
and the stated goals of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies.” 

Presented here, in twelve chapters, is evidence 
indicating that “more than half the population 
of the world is still living at levels which deny 
them a reasonable freedom from preventable dis- 
ease; a diet adequate to physical well-being; a 
dwelling that meets basic human needs; the edu- 
cation necessary for improvement and develop- 
ment; and conditions of work that are tech- 
nically efficient, economically rewarding, and so- 
cially satisfactory.” 

Opening with a background of facts on world 
population, the Report proceeds to a descriptive 
analysis of world-wide information on the most 
significant factors in standards (or levels) of liv- 
ing—health conditions, food and nutrition, hous- 
ing, education, conditions of work and employ- 
ment, some special circumstances affecting stand- 


ards of living, and general levels of income and 
welfare. Plentiful and readable are the maps, ta- 
bles, and charts reflecting the most complete cur- 
rent reports on disease prevalence and control, 
food production and consumption, housing needs, 
literacy, school enrollments and expenditures, 
mass Communication facilities, distribution of the 
employed population, rates of pay, and income 
statistics. A regional approach, devoting a chap- 
ter each to social conditions in Latin America, 
the Middle East, and South and Southeast Asia 
concludes the Report. 

From the data so presented, many specific con- 
clusions may be drawn and demonstrated. In 
view of the reservations expressed by the framers 
of the Report as to the adequacy of available 
information, its readers will be pleasantly sur- 
prised by the wealth of material and the thor- 
oughness of coverage. 

Lester H. PHILLIPS 
The Florida State University 


PATTERN FOR FREEDOM: A History OF THE UNITED 
States. By Myrtle Roberts. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston, 1953. 680 p. $3.96. 

This new high school text by a former presi- 
dent of the National Council has a number of 
interesting features. It begins with the English 
settlement of North America. The age of explora- 
tion and discovery is condensed into three pages 
of the appendix. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated and most of the pictures are contempo- 
rary prints or photographs of the period being 
studied. The gathering of these old prints, many 
from the Bettmann Archive, must have been a 
research job in itself. They bring life to the text. 
An advertisement of the Winton Motor Carriage 
(“Price $1,000. No agents.’’) is bound to stimu- 
late interest among young hot rodders. It is un- 
fortunate that the same praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the picture captions. Some of them will 
make the high school reader wince. 

Pattern for Freedom is divided into eight 
chronological units, although chapters within 
units may be devoted to specific topics. About 
one-half of the text is concerned with the years 
prior to the end of Reconstruction. One-third 
covers the period since 1900. The appendix is 


, extensive (60 pages) and contains such unusual 


items as the United States Flag Code, biographi- 
cal sketches of the presidents, and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The size of the 
book is reasonable—6o2 pages of actual text. Al- 
though visual aids are plentiful, the maps are not 
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so effective as is desirable. Study aids at the end 
of chapters and the index are adequate. The text 
generally reads well. The author employs a simple 
narrative style with considerable use of descrip- 
tive detail. It should appeal to many students 
who find a history book hard to understand. 

This text shows the influence of recent schol- 
arship, although on some points the specialists 
may quibble with interpretations. One can under- 
stand a Texan holding that “The primary cause 
of the War Between the States was not slavery but 
the old question of states’ rights versus the Con- 
stitution,” but many may maintain mental reser- 
vations on the point. Some teachers will be more 
distressed by the brief treatment given to the 
Constitution. In this reviewer's opinion, the 
book’s chief weakness is in the area of economics. 
Granted that this is a difficult field to simplify, 
still the explanations of such typical terms as, 
“cheap money,” “dear money,” and, “government 
by injunction,” leave something to be desired. 

Pattern for Freedom apparently is not designed 
for the high ability youngster. Where the reading 
problem is a pressing one, and teachers are look- 
ing for an interesting narrative style text that is 
easier to read than most United States history 
books, Myrtle Roberts’ volume should be con- 
sidered. 

WILLIAM B. FINK 


State Teachers College 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
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